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Every  School.  Every  Sport. 
Every  Tuesday. 


®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  The  Only  Indcpcmdcnt  Weekly  Journal  of  Nexvsfyafyering 


High  school  sports  fans  in  Orange  County,  California  who  subscribe  to  The 
Orange  County  Register  now  have  the  option  of  receiving  Varsity,  a  weekly  in- 
depth  magazine  about  local  high  school  sports.  Delivered  on  an  address-specific 

basis,  Varsity  represents  an  impor- 
.  _i  lit tant  first  step  towards  the  delivery 

'  V  ^  /  I  of  a  customized  newspaper. 

_  Varsity  brings  added  preps 

sports  coverage  to  a  target  market 
^  of  high  school  students  and  their 

\  ■'  ^  _  families.  It  includes  complete  sta- 

I  J  tistics  from  each  of  Orange 

County’s  76  high  schools,  action 
\  photos,  detailed  coverage  of 

iKt  both  boys  and  girls  sports  and 

,  athletes-of-the-week  from  each 

school. 

Not  only  does  Varsity  help 
'  The  Register  reach  an  important 
market  segment,  it  opens  the 
door  for  future  customized 
B  products,  while  helping  to 

enrich  the  value  of  our  relation- 

7 1  ship  with  our  readers. 


Register 
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The  newest  state-of-the-art 
printing  facility  in  Illinois! 
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Featuring  the  GOSS 
COLORLINER 
OFFSET  PRESS. 


Illinois  newspapers  printed  daily: 

•  The  Beacon-News,  Aurora 

•  The  Courier-News,  Elgin 

•  The  Herald-News,  Joliet 
plus: 

•  The  Shopper  Publications 

•  Accent,  Copley  Chicago  TMC 

•  Retail  Inserts 

•  Other  publications 


3101  Route  30  •  P.O.  Box  129,  Plainfield,  IL  60544 
81 5-439-531 0  FAX:  81 5-439-5357 


;  or  tabloid  format. 
C^ll:  015-439-S31O 


•  The  finest  quality  reproductions 

•  The  most  complete  suburban 
coverage 

•  The  third  largest  daily 
newspaper  buy  in  Illinois! 


Protect  your  trademark  by  advertising  in  this  speciai  section 


A  1 993  survey  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  shows  that  90%  of  its  members 
read  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  survey  also  shows 
that  institutional  and  public  relations  advertisements 
appearing  in  Editor  &  Publisher  are  read  more 
than  ads  from  other  publications.  Your  advertisement 
in  the  December  4th  Trademarks  and  the  Press 
pullout  section  is  the  way  to  reach  editors,  reporters, 
wire  services  and  advertising  agencies  to  remind 
them  of  the  importance  of  proper  use  of  your 
trademark. 


experts  in  the  country  and  are  specifically  targeted 
to  newspaper  people. 

The  trademarks  or  logos  that  a  company  pos¬ 
sesses  are  major  assets  in  their  own  right.  You  have 
invested  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  brand 
building  to  insure  long-term  survival  and  recogni¬ 
tion.  Protect  that  investment  in  this  educational 
and  highly  readable  section  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Benefits  of  advertising  in  Editor  &  Publisher^ 
Trademarks  and  the  Press; 

■  It  will  help  prevent  misuse  of  your  trademark. 

■  Your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  #1  publication 
of  the  newspaper  industry,  serves  as  evidence  of 
your  due  diligence  in  protecting  your  trademark. 


This  section  focuses  on  trademark  issues  impor¬ 
tant  to  both  the  brand  and  the  press.  Articles  are 
written  by  some  of  the  foremost  trademark 


Publication  Date:  December  4 

Advertising  Deadlines:  Space:  November  1 6  Copy:  November  1 8 
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OCTOBER 

5- 7 — International  Newspaper  Group  Conference,  Westin  O’Hare 
Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 

6 —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Canadian  Coupon  Forum,  Sheraton 
Centre  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

0- 1  1  — Newspaper  Flexographic  Users  Group  Meeting,  Radisson 
Inn,  Evansville,  Ind. 

9”  1  3 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Great  Smokies  Hilton  Hotel,  Asheville,  N.C. 

13- 1  6 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists  National  Convention, 
Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Resort,  Miami,  Fla. 

1  5 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women  Regional  Conference, 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 

1  7-30 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western 
Region  Conference,  Hilton  Beach  Resort,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
3 1  -34 — Society  of  Environmental  Journalists  National  Conference, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C. 

34-30 — Inland  Press  Association  Meeting,  Inter-Continental  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

39-30 — California  Chicano  News  Media  Association  Journalism 
Opportunities  Conference  for  Minorities,  Nob  Hill  Masonic  Center, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER 

4-0 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Conference,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

4- 7 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

5- 7 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

1  O- 1  3 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Conference,  Waldorf-Asto¬ 
ria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1 4-  1  7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

1  4- 1  B — Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly,  Hol¬ 
iday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  Resort,  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche,  Argentina. 

JANUARY 

33-36 — Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

FEBRUARY 

1  O- 1 3 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

1  3- 1  4 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton 
Center,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1  3- 1 6 — Editor  &.  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 

37-3/3  — Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


MARCH 

1  -5 — Newspaper  in  Education  Week. 

6-B — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

1  O-  1  3 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
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About  Awards 


Mencken  award  to  celumnisl.  Kathleen  Parker  Cleve¬ 
land,  a  free-lance  journalist  whose  weekly  column  runs  in 
the  Orlando  Sentinel,  has  been  named  winner  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun’s  13th  H.L.  Mencken  Award,  presented  annually 
to  a  newspaper  writer  whose  regularly  published  column  re¬ 
flects  the  craft  of  Mencken,  a  Sun  columnist  from  1910  to 
1938. 

Under  the  byline  Kathleen  Parker,  her  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted  lifestyle  column  called  “Men  &  Women”  was  selected 
from  among  102  entries. 

Free  speech  award  to  Seigenihaler.  John  Seigen- 
thaler,  chairman  of  the  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment 
Center  at  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville,  has  been 
named  the  1993  recipient  of  the  Media  Institute’s  Freedom 
of  Speech  Award,  which  recognizes  individuals  who  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the  protection  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  free  speech. 

NNA  top  honors,  jack  Tarr,  retired  publisher  of  the 
Banner-Press,  David  City,  Neb.,  has  been  named  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  National  Newspaper  Association’s  Amos 
Award  for  distinguished  service  and/or  substantial  con¬ 
tributions  to  community,  the  U.S.  press  and  NNA  pro¬ 
grams.  The  award  is  named  for  early  Ohio  newspaperman 
Gen.  James  O.  Amos,  a  pioneer  member  of  NNA. 

The  NNA  also  recognized  Erma  Crompton,  publisher  of 
Crompton  Publishing  Inc.,  American  Falls,  Idaho,  with  its 
Emma  C.  McKinney  Memorial  Award.  The  McKinney 
Award,  named  for  a  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  newspaper  pioneer,  is 
given  annually  to  a  working  newspaperwoman  associated 
with  a  non-metropolitan  weekly  or  daily  newspaper. 

SPJ  Mark  of  Excellonco  Awards.  The  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists  has  announced  the  winners  of  its  Mark 
of  Excellence  Awards,  a  national  competition  among  stu¬ 
dent  journalists. 

The  Daily  Tar  Heel  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
was  named  best  daily  student  newspaper.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  Spectator  won  best  non-daily. 

Other  newspaper  winners  and  the  areas  in  which  they 
were  recognized  were  Kevin  Potter,  Drake  University  —  ed¬ 
itorial  writing;  John  de  Rosier,  Brigham  Young  University  — 
editorial  cartooning;  Scott  Jared,  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  —  column  writing;  the  Daily  Kent  Stater  staff,  Kent 
State  University  —  spot  news  reporting;  the  Antelope  staff. 
University  of  Nebraska  —  in-depth  reporting;  Robyn  Davis, 
James  Madison  University  —  feature  writing;  Brett  Ryan 
Oppegaard,  Washington  State  University  —  sports  writing. 

Photography  prizes  went  to  Rex  Curry,  University  of 
Texas  —  spot  news;  Brad  Loper,  University  of  Texas  —  fea¬ 
ture;  and  Lee  K.  Marriner,  Kent  State  University  —  sports. 

Inland  Award.  William  Marcil,  president  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer  of  Forum  Communications  Co.  and  publisher 
of  the  Forum,  Fargo,  N.D.,  has  been  named  recipient  of  the 
Ralph  D.  Casey  Minnesota  Award,  Inland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  highest  award  for  distinguished  service. 

It  is  presented  to  a  newspaper  executive  who  has  a  record 
of  leadership  and  service  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
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NEWS 

9  Zapping  The  Competition 

The  New  York  Post  starts  a  column 
taking  on  the  New  York  Times  that  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  first  to  regularly 
“watch”  the  competition. 

1  O  Gay  Journalists 
Ponder  Obstacles 

Their  newfound  acceptance  in  news¬ 
rooms  does  not  mean  that  biases  are 
gone. 

1  2  Journalists  As 
Activists 

National  Lesbian  &  Gay  Journalists 
Association  convention  panelists  dis¬ 
cuss  the  issue. 

26  Sinking  Morale 

The  number  of  dissatisfied  journalists 
is  up,  according  to  a  survey  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors. 

27  Last  Roundup  For 
The  New  York  Post? 

Hopes  for  saving  the  sassy,  stubborn 
tabloid  unsure  in  the  wake  of  a  walk¬ 
out  by  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

SECTIONS 

20  Newspeople  in  the  News 

22  Advertising/Promotion — As¬ 
saults  on  ad  revenue  continue  in  Wash' 
ington. 

24  N  ews  Tech — Hearst  daily  now 
printing  We/Mbl;  System  Integrators 
Inc.  files  for  Chapter  1 1 . 

28  Financial — Newsday  confirms 
New  York  losses. 

30  Syndicates/News  Services — 
Post'Pulitzer  “blitz”  and  bliss  for 
writer. 

37  Classified 
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Allen;  They  iqwnn.  He,  sweat,  and  top 
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5  The  New  Curmudgeon 

6  Editorial 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 
7  Newspaperdom 

1  4  View  From  the  Top 
I  O  Weekly  Editor 
23  Stock  Tables 
29  Legal  Briefs 
44  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

E&P  adds  fax  lines 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Co.  is  now 
accessible  via  three  different  fax  num¬ 
bers.  The  original  fax  number,  212-929- 
1259,  should  be  used  only  for  transmis¬ 
sion  of  classified  advertising  and  corre¬ 
spondence  to  the  ad  department.  Edi¬ 
torial  correspondence  may  be  faxed  via 
212-691-7287.  Circulation  correspon¬ 
dence  may  be  faxed  via  212-691-6939. 
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by  Thomas  Winship 

Where  are  they  now? 


HE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 


T 

■  his  is  a  telephone-book  column  — 
names,  names,  names  —  about  life  af¬ 
ter  leaving  the  business. 

So,  where  are  they  now? 

The  summary  line  is  that  somehow 
the  crazy  life  of  journalism  does  mel¬ 
low  out  the  journeyman  for  (a)  a  vigor¬ 
ous  second  career,  (b)  creative  full¬ 
time  loafing,  (c)  the  chance  to  read 
the  paper  better  than  ever  and  (d)  be¬ 
coming  a  world-class  sourpuss  about 
the  hand  that  fed  you. 

Another  conclusion  from  Curmud¬ 
geon  polling  data  is  that  newspapering 
seems  to  prepare  retired  executives  es¬ 
pecially  well  for  telling  sea  stories  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  a  tenured  journalism 
professor.  We  all  can  name  20  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  turned  to  classroom 
preaching. 

Now  for  the  roll  call,  which  may  be 
continued  from  time  to  time: 

•  Claude  Sitton,  recently  retired  edi¬ 
tor,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer. 

“I  guess  I’m  doing  too  much,”  said 
Sitton.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Oxford, 
Ga.,  airport  committee,  which  is  fight¬ 
ing  to  stop  corporate  jets  from  flying 
low  over  Main  Street  into  the  airport. 
He  also  teaches  a  seminar  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta  on  civil-rights 
coverage  and  is  creating  a  program  to 
teach  the  tools  of  journalism  to  spe¬ 
cialists  in  other  fields  who  want  to 
switch  to  the  press. 

In  his  spare  time,  Sitton  is  studying 
conversational  Spanish  and  learning  to 
ride  his  new  horse,  Jesse,  named  after 
his  nemesis.  North  Carolina  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms. 

•  Frank  McCulloch,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  editor-turned-occasional  op¬ 
ed  page  contributor. 


Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly. 
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McCulloch  said  he  is  “smelling  roses 
mostly  and  spending  too  much  time 
bitching  about  how  badly  editors  are 
doing  the  things  I  used  to  do  even 
more  recklessly.  My  big  kick  these  days 
is  that  you  can  be  both  accurate  and 
not  be  fair  at  the  same  time.  I  see  too 
much  of  this  in  papers  today.” 

•  John  Strohmeyer,  former  editor  of 
the  Globe  Times,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A  gig  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  led  him  to  write  Extreme  Con' 
ditions,  a  book  about  excesses  of  big  oil 
companies  in  that  state. 

•  Creed  Black,  whose  last  stop  was 
publishing  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald' 
Leader. 

Now  he’s  presiding  at  the  grant¬ 
making  Knight  Foundation,  a  job  that 
he  loves.  On  his  appointment,  he  said, 
“I  will  never  again  have  to  pay  for  a 
lunch  or  have  an  honest  conversation.” 

•  Otis  Chandler,  former  chairman. 
Times  Mirror  Co. 

He’s  having  a  ball  raising  saddle 
horses  and  buying  muscle  cars. 

•  Wallace  Allen,  who  matriculated 
from  the  editor’s  office  at  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Tribune  to  a  three-year 
teaching  stint  at  the  University  of 
Alaska. 

“Now  I’m  ripening  on  the  vine  and 
wishing  newspapers  would  refrain  from 
so  much  triviality  and  floss.” 

•  Ben  Bradlee,  sitting  in  the  Wash' 
ington  Post  stratosphere  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  large  (an  ingenious  new  title 
for  has-beens),  thinks  his  plate  at  72  is 
quite  full  enough. 

“I’m  writing  my  memoirs  and  have 
550  pages  to  go.  I’m  trying  to  raise  $40 
million  for  Children’s  Hospital  in 
Washington,  am  a  trustee  at  St.  Mary’s 
College  in  Maryland  and  helping  to 
raise  an  11-year-old  boy.” 

•  Bill  Thomas,  top  dog  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  newsroom,  is  “playing 
golf  full  time  and  loving  every  bit  of  my 
life.” 


•  Eugene  Roberts,  ex-Philadelphia 
powerhouse,  has  moved  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  teaches  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland,  watches  over  the 
American  Journalism  Review,  helps 
David  Laventhol  resuscitate  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute,  is  writing  a 
book  on  press  coverage  of  the  civil- 
rights  movement  and  disappears  inter¬ 
mittently  on  long  trips  to  distant  lands. 

•  Dick  Smyser,  ex-editor  of  the  Oak 
Ridger  in  Tennessee,  taught  the  joys  of 
shirt-sleeve  journalism  with  his  usual 
gusto  at  the  University  of  Alaska,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Penn  State  and 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville 
the  past  six  years. 

“Now  I’m  semi-retired.  My  paper 
gave  me  an  office  to  sit  in,  and  they 
come  in  and  pat  my  head  every  now 
and  then.” 

•  Warren  Phillips,  ex-Dow  Jones 
president. 

His  unlimited  enthusiasm  is  poured 
these  days  into  Bridge  Works  Publish¬ 
ing,  a  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  venture  at 
which  he  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  bring 
out  four  books  a  year  that  are  too  off¬ 
beat  for  the  giant  publishers.  He  also 
teaches  courses  at  Columbia  and  Har¬ 
vard  and  serves  on  sundry  Wall  Street 
Journal  boards. 

•  John  Quinn,  who  used  to  master¬ 
mind  close  to  100  newsrooms  simulta¬ 
neously  for  A1  Neuharth’s  chain,  still  is 
living  big  time. 

He  helps  his  guru  as  vice  chairman 
of  Freedom  Forum,  Neuharth’s  retire¬ 
ment  baby.  He  collects  antique  cars 
and  has  assembled  his  own  little 
Williamsburg  for  country  living  in  his 
native  Carolina,  R.I.  Not  bad. 

•  James  Hoge,  ex-Chicago/NYC  ed¬ 
itor/publisher,  is  back  at  his  first  love, 
international  relations. 

From  the  roughneck  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  office,  he  has  moved  to  the  se- 

(See  Curmudgeon  on  page  33) 
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March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  fi?  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 


APME’s  future 

IT  IS  APPROPRIATE  that  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  group  take  a  close  look  at  the  organization  and  evaluate  the 
contributions  that  it  makes  to  the  industry.  A  special  study  group  has  been 
named  to  do  just  that  (E&P,  Sept.  25,  p.  11). 

It  should  be  remembered  that  APME  was  established  60  years  ago  by  the 
Associated  Press  to  bring  those  who  use  the  AP  product  into  closer  touch  with 
those  who  produce  it  —  to  help  the  AP  as  much  as  to  help  editors  produce 
better  newspapers.  It  has  served  as  a  sounding  board  for  AP  to  get  feedback  on 
its  performance.  It  has  served  its  purpose  well. 

In  the  1930s,  APME  was  a  loosely  knit  organization  that  struggled  during 
the  Great  Depression.  Its  activities  largely  were  suspended  during  World  War 
II.  In  1946,  it  was  reborn  in  a  more  formal  style  and  its  study  committees  to  ap¬ 
praise  AP  performance  were  launched.  E&P  has  had  staff  reporters  at  every 
APME  convention  since  then.  We  have  observed  the  group  closely  and,  on 
occasion,  have  commented  about  how  hard  the  attending  editors  work  at  their 
assignments. 

The  APME  task  force  should  analyze  convention  attendance  records  with 
care.  There  was  high  attendance  during  the  lush  days  of  the  1970s  and  ’80s.  It 
was  only  natural  that  tightened  budgets  and  curtailed  expense  accounts  should 
affect  attendance  after  the  recession  hit  in  ’89.  The  low  spot  was  ’91,  but  since 
then,  attendance  has  climbed  each  year.  As  the  economy  improves,  and  the 
newspaper  business  along  with  it,  we  think  APME  attendance  will  continue 
to  rise. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the  prestigious  APME  awards  for 
excellence  in  photography,  reporting,  public-service  journalism  and  freedom 
of  information,  which  recently  were  announced.  They  are  given  to  newspapers 
and  their  staffs,  as  well  as  to  AP  staffers,  and  because  they  are  judged  by  their 
peers  are  highly  prized. 

APME  has  made  and  is  making  valuable  contributions.  It  represents  the 
“working  stiffs”  who  are  responsible  for  appraising  and  handling  the  daily  news 
report  delivered  by  the  AP.  It  should  be  continued  and  given  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence. 

Interference 

THE  OAKLAND,  CALIF.,  City  Council  has  interjected  itself  into  a  dispute 
between  the  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  and  a  labor  union,  where  it  has 
no  business.  At  the  request  of  the  union,  it  has  endorsed  a  consumer  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  boycott  of  the  newspaper  and  has  canceled  city  legal  advertising  worth 
more  than  $40,000. 

In  an  outrageous  resolution,  the  council  accused  the  newspaper  of  embark¬ 
ing  “on  a  course  of  anti-labor  conduct”  and  urged  all  “citizens  of  Cakland  to 
stop  purchasing  and  advertising  in  the  Oakland  Tribune” 

The  council  has  no  right  to  take  sides  in  local  labor  disputes  or  to  urge  a 
course  of  action  on  local  citizens  that  is  designed  to  harm  a  local  enterprise. 
The  labor  union  involved  should  tell  the  council  to  cease  and  desist. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Journalists  should  use 
disclaimer  for  admitted  liar 


SO  ERIC  NAIBURG  believes  it  is  fine 
for  lawyers  to  lie  to  the  press  (E&P, 
Aug.  28,  p.  9).  So  he  says,  “If  I  give  you 
deliberate  misinformation  on  behalf  of 
a  client  and  you  print  it,  that’s  your 
problem.” 

Fine.  The  responsible  journalist’s  re¬ 
sponse  should  be  to  include  a  dis¬ 
claimer  any  time  Naiburg  is  quoted: 
“This  lawyer  has  made  public  state¬ 
ments  indicating  that  he  condones 
providing  deliberate  misinformation  to 
the  media.  This  newspaper  [station/ 


Newspaperdom» 

50  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  According 
to  an  E&P  survey,  Washington 
correspondents  are  becoming  in¬ 
censed  about  the  repeated  release 
of  news  in  London  that  many  U.S. 
reporters  have  been  withholding 
for  security  reasons.  The  situation 
was  brought  to  a  head  by  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
in  which  he  disclosed  considerable 
war  news  not  released  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

Reporters  complain  that  Churchill 
does  it  almost  every  time  that  he 
makes  a  speech:  Disclosing  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  unavailable  in  Wash¬ 
ington  or  that  U.S.  reporters  are 
prohibited  from  writing  about. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  approves  the  merger 
of  Western  Union  and  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph,  granting  one  year  for  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  effective  plan  of  amal¬ 
gamation. 

The  Duke  of  Windsor,  in  Boston 
with  the  Duchess  for  a  short  visit, 
mistakes  a  Boston  Traveler  reporter 
for  a  member  of  the  consulate  staff 
and  invites  him  into  his  suite  at  the 
Ritz-Carleton  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  2,  1943 


wire  service]  has  no  independent 
means  of  verifying  his  statements  and 
thus  does  not  vouch  for  their  accuracy, 
credibility  or  truthfulness.” 

If  journalists  would  apply  this  prin¬ 
ciple  regularly  to  those  who  deliberate¬ 
ly  lie,  the  practice  would  not  last  long. 

John  M.  Wylie  II 

Wylie  is  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Oologah  (Okla.)  Lake  Leader 

Says  there  was 
no  sexual 
harassment 

I  HAVE  BEEN  at  the  journalistic  trade 
too  long  to  expect  accuracy  in  every 
story  printed,  so  I  am  neither  surprised 
nor  disappointed  in  your  article  in  the 
Aug.  28  issue  concerning  the  Catalina 
(Calif.)  Islander  and  its  competition 
(E&P,  Aug.  28,  p.  16). 

But  perhaps  some  facts  might  be  of¬ 
fered  —  though  certainly  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
clever  tale. 

For  one  thing,  it  has  been  three  years 
since  Lenni  Hill  walked  out  (on  her 
second  day  as  our  employee),  and  the 
only  reason  I  have  ever  been  given  for 
her  action  was  her  objection  to  having 
to  cover  the  office  during  lunch  hour. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one 
at  Independent  News  Corp.  —  until 
the  opportunity  provided  by  your  article 
—  has  ever  been  accused  of  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment,  and  Lenni  Hill  has  no  basis 
for  doing  so. 

For  another,  the  Lenni  Hill  you 
quote  as  co-publisher  of  the  Avalon  Bay 
(Calif.)  News  is  not  listed  in  its  mast¬ 
head. 

Indeed,  her  interest  in  the  newspaper 
was  offered  to  us  some  time  ago  —  and 
at  the  same  time  there  was  conveyed  to 
us  her  interest  in  returning  to  work  for 
us.  This  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
tone  of  the  article  you  printed. 

And,  oh  yes.  Independent  News 
Corp.  is  based  in  California,  not  Rhode 


Island;  it  has  been  for  better  than  a 
year.  The  list  of  errors  could  go  on.  But 
I  would  rather  close  with  one  final 
thought  left  over  from  a  time  when  edi¬ 
tors  demanded  fairness  as  standard 
practice:  No  one  ever  contacted  me 
about  any  of  this  nor  did  they  contact 
Donna  Medeiros,  the  CEO  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  News  Corp.’s  California  operation. 

Ted  Holmberg 

Holmberg  is  president  of 
Independent  News  Corp. 


Wants  to  see 
opposing  views 
to  Winship  opinion 

WHEN  READING  EDITOR  &  Pub^ 
Usher,  one  expects  to  see  coverage  of 
the  newspaper  industry.  Now,  however, 
readers  are  seeing  the  spotlight  on 
handgun  control  in  Thomas  Winship’s 
column.  The  New  Curmudgeon  (E&P, 
Sept.  4,  p.  3). 

It  seems  entirely  inappropriate  for 
E(S?P  to  be  used  as  the  vehicle  for  Mr. 
Winship’s  crusade  for  handgun  control. 
He  should  stick  to  journalism  itself,  not 
the  causes  he  would  like  journalists  to 
advocate. 

The  prominence  given  to  Mr.  Win¬ 
ship’s  views  at  the  front  of  the  magazine 
gives  the  impression  that  E&P  is  also 
advocating  handgun  control. 

If  E&P  wishes  to  be  fair  and  objec¬ 
tive,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  urge  jour¬ 
nalists  to  be,  then  you  should  give  equal 
prominence  to  opposing  views. 

John  J.  Schumann  Jr. 

Schumann  is  publisher  of  the 
Vero  Beach  (Fla.)  Press  Journal 


Did  not  close 

THE  NEWS  STORY  you  ran  about  the 
Meeker  (Colo.)  Herald  folding  is  not 
correct  (E&P,  July  17,  p.  43). 

We  had  never  ceased  publishing,  al¬ 
though  the  ownership  did  change  from 
Sureva  Towler  back  to  K.  James  Cook. 
So  we  are  still  one  of  the  oldest  contin¬ 
uous  newspapers  in  the  state  of  Col¬ 
orado. 

Steve  Anderson 

Anderson  is  editor  of  the 
Meeker  (Colo.)  Herald 
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The  1993  E&P  International  Year  Book 
has  a  new  section!  "lllh&s  Where" 


SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper 
personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new 
dailies,  suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper 
groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies, 
action/hot  line  editors,  employee  and  carrier  publications. 
'k  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of 
each  state's  listing  which  shows  the  location  of  each 
daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers, 
religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers, 
military  newspapers  and  college  and  university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper 
groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers, 
foreign-language  newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and 
employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 


SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,  newspapers  of  Europe,  the  Caribbean 
region.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  South  America, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  V:  News,  picture  and  press  services, 
feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic 
section  groups  and  networks,  newspaper-distributed 
magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with 
a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services, 
plus  production  personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum 
scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  NAA  roster,  associations  and  clubs, 
representatives,  various  membership  directories,  schools 
of  journalism,  newspaper  films,  brokers,  appraisers, 
clipping  bureaus,  unions,  promotion  services,  ombuds¬ 
men,  press  and  radio-tv  correspondents,  U.S. 
Correspondents  Association  Association  of  American 
Correspondents  in  London,  and  more. 


★  NEW  SECTION  FOR  1993 

SECTION  VIII:  Who's  Where:  a  complete  listing 
of  all  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  by  last  name  with  their  title,  newspaper  at 
which  they  are  located,  and  their  telephone  number. 

Order  your  own  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 


Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)  675-4380. 
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Zapping  The 
Competition 

New  York  Post  starts  column  that  takes  on  New  York  Times,  appears 
to  be  first  that  regularly  ‘watches’  the  competition 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

IT’S  A  PITY,  a  shame  really,  that  the 
New  York  Times  is  undergoing  “terri¬ 
ble,”  altogether  “radical”  changes,  for¬ 
mer  Times  art  critic  Hilton  Kramer  says 
in  his  first  “Timeswatch”  column  in 
the  New  York  Post. 

“Sleaze”  in  the  Sunday  Styles  sec¬ 
tion. 

“Sweetheart”  coverage  of  New  York 
Mayor  David  Dinkins. 

The  traditional  separation  of  news 
and  opinion  “all  but  disappeared.” 

An  “extreme  leftward  turn”  on  the 
editorial  page. 

A  core  readership  “alienated”  from 
its  beloved  newspaper. 

News  coverage  “constrained  and  dis¬ 
torted”  by  fear  of  offending  liberal  ide¬ 
ology. 

“The  tyranny  of  political  correctness 
has  descended  upon  the  paper  with 
devastating  results,”  Kramer  concludes 
in  his  weekly  Post  op-ed  page  column 
devoted  exclusively  to  comment  on  the 
Times. 

The  column  “will  focus  on  the  ideo¬ 
logical  orientation”  of  the  Times,  he 
said. 

While  alternative  weeklies  regularly 
aim  scathing  criticism  at  their  local 
metro  dailies,  this  appears  to  be  the 
first  time  that  a  daily  paper  has  made  a 
competitor  the  target  of  regular  criti¬ 
cism.  It’s  a  big  target:  The  Times  is  the 
largest-circulation  metropolitan  daily 
and  is  widely  regarded  as  the  paradigm 
of  U.S.  journalism. 

But  how  many  readers  care  about 
one  newspaper’s  ideology? 

At  least  one  media  critic  said  the 
column  is  a  savvy  move  that  should 
play  well  to  the  Post’s  blue-collar  read¬ 
ers  by  portraying  the  Times  as  domi¬ 


Hilton  Kramer,  65,  a  New  York  Times 
employee  for  17  years,  including  nine  as 
chief  art  critic,  until  he  left  in  1982,  is 
the  author  of  the  New  York  Post’s 
“Timeswatch"  column. 


nated  by  a  leftist  elite  out  of  touch 
with  ordinary  citizens. 


In  25  or  so  column  inches  of  other¬ 
wise  unrelenting  criticism,  Kramer,  a 
neoconservative,  calls  conservative 
Times  columnist  and  former  Nixon 
speechwriter  William  Safire  the  “most 
important”  exception  “to  a  rule  that 
now  imposes  a  pervasive  left-wing  slant 


on  news  reports,  editorial  columns,  fea¬ 
ture  stories  and  interviews  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  paper.  It  even  determines 
the  selection  of  news  photos.” 

The  critic  goes  so  far  as  to  rank  the 
Times’  editorial-page  “extremism”  with 
such  “radical-fringe  publications”  as 
the  Nation  and  Village  Voice. 

The  Times,  characteristically,  took 
the  high  road. 

“We’re  flattered  that  they  would 
spend  so  much  newsprint  and  ink  on  a 
column  about  the  New  York  Times,” 
unruffled  Times  spokeswoman  Nancy 
Nielsen  said.  “To  my  knowledge,  it’s 
the  first  time  a  newspaper  has  written 
a  weekly  column  about  another  news¬ 
paper.” 

Nielsen  declined  to  honor  Kramer’s 
barbs  with  response,  except  to  point 
out  that  the  Times  has  gained  circula¬ 
tion  steadily  during  the  past  decade, 
reaching  1.2  million  daily  and  1.8  mil¬ 
lion  Sunday,  making  it  the  nation’s 
biggest  seven-days-a-week  newspaper. 

Kramer,  65,  a  Times  employee  for  17 
years,  including  nine  as  chief  art  critic, 
left  the  paper  in  1982  to  found  and 


edit  the  monthly  arts  magazine  New 
Criterion.  He  also  writes  criticism  for 
the  weekly  Observer  in  New  York. 

He  said  he  hopes  his  Post  column 
breaks  the  silence  on  the  changing 

(See  Zap  on  page  34) 


Nielsen  declined  to  honor  Kramer’s  barbs  with 
response,  except  to  point  out  that  the  Times  has 
gained  circulation  steadily  during  the  past  decade, 
reaching  1.2  million  daily  .... 
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Gay  J  oumalists 
Ponder  Obstacles 

Newfound  acceptance  in  newsrooms  does  not  mean  biases  are  gone 


by  Tony  Case 

USED  TO  BE  if  you  were  a  newsper¬ 
son  who  was  homosexual,  you  kept  it 
to  yourself.  After  all,  there  was  a  time 
when  newspapers  called  gays  “perverts” 
in  headlines. 

But  in  today’s  multicultural  news¬ 
room,  being  “out”  has  never  been  more 
“in.” 

Nearly  600  members  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Lesbian  &  Gay  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  met  last  month  in  New  York  for 
their  second  annual  convention,  where 
they  celebrated  this  newfound  accep¬ 
tance  and  pondered  some  of  the  obsta¬ 
cles  they  face. 

The  convention  attracted  journalists 
of  every  stripe:  Reporters  at  big-city 
dailies  and  editors  at  small-town  week¬ 
lies.  Fresh-faced  novices  and  seasoned 
pros.  Whites,  blacks,  Asians  and  Na¬ 
tive  Americans.  Democrats,  Republi¬ 
cans  and  independents.  Stuffed  shirts 
and  militant  activists. 

Some  apparently  aren’t  even  “out  of 
the  closet,”  as  reporters  assigned  to 
cover  the  convention  were  asked  to  be 
“especially  sensitive.”  (A  handout  im¬ 


plored  the  working  press  to  “make  sure 
all  the  people  in  your  shots  are  aware 
that  they  are  being  photographed”  and 
a  roster  of  attendees  included  only 
those  who  wanted  to  be  identified.) 

The  meeting  also  drew  heavy  hitters 
from  inside  and  outside  the  industry, 
who  offered  both  public  support  and 
personal  observations.  Among  these 
were  newspaper  executives  (New  York 
Times  publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr. 
and  Detroit  News  editor  and  publisher 
Bob  Giles),  TV  news  stars  (Tom 
Brokaw  and  Dan  Rather)  and  such  po¬ 


litical  figures  as  New  York  Mayor  David 
Dinkins,  Clinton  administration  AIDS 
czar  Kristine  Gebbie,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  assistant  secretary 
Roberta  Achtenberg,  who  is  lesbian. 

USA  Today,  New  York  Newsday 
and  Knight-Ridder  were  among  the 
companies  that  sponsored  events,  and 
15  prominent  print  and  broadcast 
news  organizations  participated  in  the 
NLGJA’s  first-ever  job  fair,  which  got 
high  marks  from  recruiters  and  inter¬ 
viewees  as  well  as  Dinkins,  a  longtime 
advocate  of  gay  liberation,  who  called 
it  a  “brilliant  idea.” 

The  conventioneers  clearly  reveled 
in  the  fact  that  gays  have  succeeded  in 
making  headlines  and  making  waves. 

1993  has  been  a  historic  year  for  the 
gay  movement.  The  April  march  in 
Washington  for  equal  rights  for  gays 
and  lesbians  was  one  of  the  largest 
demonstrations  in  the  capital  and  re¬ 
ceived  unprecedented  front-page  cov¬ 
erage.  Gays  in  the  military  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  year’s  biggest  news  sto¬ 
ries.  And  singer  k.d.  lang,  who  is  les¬ 
bian,  cavorted  atop  a  barber’s  chair 
with  supermodel  Cindy  Crawford  on 


the  cover  of  the  million-circulation 
Vanity  Fair  magazine. 

But  the  presence  of  gays  and  les¬ 
bians  in  the  major  media  has  been 
more  than  superficial.  News  organiza¬ 
tions  have  put  homosexuals  on  par 
with  racial  minorities,  including  them 
in  their  diversity  efforts  and  guarantee¬ 
ing  equal  treatment.  And  it  is  widely 
held  that  gay  newspeople  have  helped 
improve  coverage  of  gay  issues. 

Despite  the  progress,  problems  per¬ 
sist.  Biases,  stereotypes,  criticisms  and 
workplace  problems  remain,  and  all 


were  discussed  at  the  conclave:  Atten¬ 
dees  talked  about  troubles  involved  in 
covering  sex,  AIDS  and  the  religious 
right.  They  argued  about  whether  jour¬ 
nalists  can  be  activists  without  damag¬ 
ing  their  credibility  and  examined  ho¬ 
mophobia  in  the  sports  world.  They 
considered  the  perception  that  the  vis¬ 
ibility  of  homosexuals  in  newsrooms 
proves  that  the  media  have  a  liberal 
slant,  and  they  raised  questions  about 
workplace  benefits  for  domestic  part¬ 
ners. 

Boos  and  hisses 

There  was  a  little  squabbling  among 
the  ranks,  but  as  NLGJA  New  York 
chapter  chairman  and  former  New  York 
Times  and  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter 
Charles  Kaiser  said,  “It  wouldn’t  be  a 
meeting  of  journalists  if  you  didn’t  have 
controversy.  After  all,  we’re  a  con¬ 
tentious  group.” 

Controversy  arose  even  before  the 
gathering  opened  when  a  contingent  of 
the  NLGJA’s  female  members  suggested 
that  a  convention  logo  featuring  an  old- 
fashioned  newsman  with  a  press  pass 
stuffed  in  his  hat  was  sexist. 

During  the  convention,  several  mem¬ 
bers  used  question-and-answer  sessions 
after  panel  discussions  to  make  speech¬ 
es  rather  than  query  panelists,  causing 
one  panel  moderator  to  warn  them  to 
stay  off  their  soapboxes. 

Some  hurled  boos  and  hisses  at 
speakers  whose  remarks  were  seen  as 
insensitive  or  uninformed,  and  a  silent 
protest  by  members  of  the  usually  vocal 
group  ACT  UP  provoked  an  angry  re¬ 
sponse. 

When  Houston  Post  columnist  and 
NLGJA  board  member  Juan  Palomo 
said  he  feared  that  the  organization  was 
becoming  “a  gay  social  club,”  NLGJA 
president  Leroy  Aarons  snapped,  “Juan, 
you’re  a  troublemaker.” 

Kaiser,  who  was  a  panel  moderator, 
said  he  resented  an  audience  member 
comparing  him  to  TV  talk-show  host 
Geraldo  Rivera. 


The  conventioneers  clearly  reveled  in  the  fact  that 
gays  have  succeeded  in  making  headlines 
and  making  waves. 
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William  Ahearn 


Qeneva  Overholser 


Deb  Price 


1  think  we  need  to  just  keep  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  relatively  new  phenome¬ 
non  at  the  New  York  Times." 

Schmalz  said  that  under  the  old 
regime,  he  was  banished  from  the  metro 
desk  and  assigned  to  the  suburbs  when 
his  sexual  orientation  was  discovered. 

Now,  the  atmosphere  is  considerably 
more  tolerant,  he  said,  noting  that  he 
and  his  fellow  gay  and  lesbian  staffers 
have  formed  a  group  that  meets  regular¬ 
ly  to  discuss  newsroom  concerns. 

Superstar 

It’s  been  a  year  and  a  half  since  Deb 
Price  of  the  Detroit  News  began  writing 
the  first-ever  column  on  gay  issues  to 
appear  regularly  in  a  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper.  Since  then,  she  has  become 
such  a  superstar  among  the  NLGJA 
membership  that  she  was  asked  to  de¬ 
liver  the  keynote  address  at  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

Price  spoke  about  “finding  the 
courage  to  write  the  kind  of  column  I’ve 
always  wanted  to  read’’  and  thanked  her 
boss  Bob  Giles  and  the  paper’s  parent 
company,  Gannett,  for  “enthusiastical¬ 
ly”  supporting  her. 

“While  many  gay  journalists  work 
under  the  threat  of  being  perceived  as 
biased  simply  for  being  gay,  I’ve  been 
given  a  wonderful  opportunity  by  a 
newspaper  company  that  believes  a  di¬ 
verse  staff  is  its  greatest  resource,”  she 
said. 

When  most  people  heard  about  her 
column,  they  assumed  that  it  appeared 
in  a  liberal  paper  with  a  “closeted”  gay 
publisher,  not  “one  of  the  most  conser¬ 
vative  papers  in  the  country,”  Price  said. 
“But  the  truth  is  that  a  newspaper 
doesn’t  have  to  be  pro-gay  to  have  a  gay 
columnist;  it  only  has  to  be  pro-news.” 


And  New  York  Times  reporter  Jeffrey 
Schmalz,  who  is  gay  and  has  AIDS,  ad¬ 
monished  the  journalists  for  their  ram¬ 
pant  self-felicitation. 

“Enough  already  of  this  patting  our¬ 
selves  on  the  back,”  he  said. 

Schmalz  expressed  pride  in  the 
NLGJA’s  accomplishments,  but  he 
urged  the  membership  to  consider 
where  the  organization  is  headed. 
“What  are  we  going  to  do  now,  and  how 
is  that  going  to  translate  into  cover¬ 
age?”  he  asked. 

The  Times  was  praised  at  the  con¬ 
vention  for  its  commitment  to  diversity 
—  Kaiser  said  it  had  been  “transformed 
into  one  of  the  most  gay-friendly  insti¬ 
tutions  in  America”  —  but  Schmalz 
warned  his  colleagues  not  to  forget  the 
past. 

“It  was  genuinely  horrible”  under  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor  Abe  Rosenthal,  he 
said.  “For  all  the  talk  now  about  how 
wonderful  it  is  under  Arthur  Sulzberger, 


Pearl  Stewart 
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The  columnist  accused  newspapers 
and  other  institutions  of  failing  to  cele¬ 
brate  diversity  and  promoting  fear  and 
prejudice. 

She  also  chided  the  media  for  pitting 
gay  people  against  religious  people,  not¬ 
ing  that  homosexuals  often  are  religious 
and  that  heterosexuals  frequently  are 
ardent  allies  of  gays  and  lesbians. 

Price  also  blasted  reporters  who  avoid 
writing  about  subjects  that  make  them 
uncomfortable. 

“Knowledge  is  power,  but  too  often, 
we  as  journalists  shy  away  from  incredi¬ 
bly  important  topics  because  we  find 
them  dull,  difficult  or  —  horrors  — 
controversial.” 

View  from  the  top 

A  little  verbal  sparring  isn’t  the  only 
thing  that  these  industry  gatherings 
have  in  common.  Most,  including  the 
NLGJA  meeting,  also  feature  panels  of 
executives  dishing  out  words  of  wisdom. 


I 


During  a  session  titled  “View  from 
the  Top,”  news  managers  discussed  such 
topics  as  “outing,”  political  activism 
among  gay  journalists,  and  coverage  of 
AIDS  and  gay  subjects. 

Geneva  Overholser,  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  said  that  when  her  pa¬ 
per  prominently  ran  a  photograph  of  a 
lesbian  couple,  about  100  readers  can¬ 
celed  their  subscriptions  and  some  said 
the  paper  was  controlled  by  homosexu¬ 
als. 

But,  she  noted,  many  more  individu¬ 
als  —  both  gay  and  straight  —  said  they 
appreciated  the  paper  running  the  pho¬ 
to. 

Overholser  warned  against  identify¬ 
ing  someone  as  homosexual  unless  sex¬ 
ual  orientation  was  relevant  to  the  sto¬ 
ry.  But  she  added,  “We  need  to  be  care¬ 
ful  about  keeping  things  out  of  the 
paper.” 

Overholser  said  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  that  AIDS  was  not  taken  seriously 
sooner  was  that  newspapers  long  re¬ 
fused  to  identify  the  disease  as  a  cause 
of  death  in  obituary  columns. 

Bob  Murphy,  a  senior  vice  president 
at  ABC  News,  said  that  as  a  gay  man, 
he  realized  how  painful  “coming  out” 
was  and  did  not  believe  in  “outing” 
someone  unless  there  was  overriding 
news  value. 

“1  find  it  abhorrent  that  we  as  gay  ed¬ 
itors  would  advocate  the  widespread  in¬ 
vasion  of  private  lives,”  he  said. 

Murphy  and  Associated  Press  execu¬ 
tive  editor  William  Ahearn  said  their 
news  staffers  were  forbidden  to  attend 
the  April  march  in  Washington  be¬ 
cause  participating  in  any  political 
demonstration  is  against  the  policies  of 
both  companies. 

“If  you’re  a  journalist,  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  you  check  some  things  at 
the  door,”  Ahearn  told  convention  at¬ 
tendees. 

But  Pearl  Stewart,  editor  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  said  telling  a  gay 
man  or  lesbian  he  or  she  cannot  march 
in  a  gay-rights  demonstration  is  equal 
to  forbidding  an  African-American  to 
participate  in  a  civil-rights  protest. 

“A  staff  person’s  personal  beliefs  .  . . 
should  be  left  up  to  the  person  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  what  extent  he  or  she  wants  to 
carry  it  out,”  Stewart  said,  adding  that 
freedom  of  expression  should  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  job  performance. 

Ahearn  said  he  did  not  object  to  ho¬ 
mosexual  reporters  covering  gay  issues, 
just  as  he  had  no  problem  with  an 
African-American  reporter  covering 
black  issues.  “What  I  have  a  problem 


with  is  when  personal  beliefs  get  in  the 
way  of  coverage,”  he  said. 

But  some  conventioneers  were  in¬ 
censed  that  the  AP  editor  referred  to 
the  NLGJA  as  a  political  group. 

Board  member  Lily  Eng  noted  that 
the  organization’s  tax-exempt  status 
prevents  it  from  participating  in  politi¬ 
cal  activities,  and  Giles  said  he  didn’t 
see  the  NLGJA  as  more  political  than 
other  professional  groups. 

Giles  is  affiliated  with  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  and  American 


by  Tony  Case 

LILY  ENG  DOESN’T  believe  that 
journalists  should  be  activists. 

“I’m  not  an  activist  —  and  proud  of 
it,”  the  Seattle  Times  education  re¬ 
porter  told  fellow  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lesbian  &  Gay  Journalists  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  group’s  meeting  last 
month  in  New  York. 

The  public’s  image  of  the  press  is 
bad  enough  “and  we  don’t  help  our 
cause  ...  by  standing  up  and  waving 
banners,”  she  said  during  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  titled  “Activists  or  Profession¬ 
als?” 

“How  can  the  public  believe  us 
when  we  give  up  our  journalistic 
ethics?”  she  asked.  “They  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  us  if  we  are  activists.” 

Walter  Porges,  retired  vice  president 
for  news  practices  at  ABC  News,  also 
advised  against  publicly  taking  stands. 

“When  you  become  a  journalist,  you 
give  up  certain  rights,”  he  said.  The 
company  must  come  first,  he  added.  “If 
you’re  not  ready  to  do  this .  .  .  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  ways  to  make  a  living.” 

NLGJA  president  Leroy  Aarons  said 
the  membership  has  grappled  with  the 
issue  of  professional  responsibility 
since  the  association’s  founding. 

Aarons  wondered  how  to  avoid  the 
perception  that  the  NLGJA  advocates 
special  interests,  noting  that  the  far 
right  considers  the  group’s  existence  a 
special  interest. 

But  he  expressed  concern  that  “the 
so-called  issue  of  objectivity  may  be¬ 
come  a  weapon  to  club  emerging  gay 
journalists  back  into  obscurity.” 


Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  both  of 
which  “engage  in  so-called  political  ac¬ 
tivities,”  he  said. 

For  example,  NAA  spends  thousands 
of  dollars  lobbying  Congress  to  prevent 
regional  Bell  telephone  companies  from 
entering  electronic  publishing,  he 
pointed  out. 

“Political  activity  is  part  of  contem¬ 
porary  life,”  Giles  said.  “I  think,  as  jour¬ 
nalists,  we  have  to  recognize  that  and 
let  our  own  standards  of  good  journal¬ 
ism  prevail.”  ■ES’P 


Houston  Post  columnist  Juan  Palo- 
mo  said  objectivity  itself  is  a  banner. 

“Those  who  become  obsessed  with 
objectivity  deny  themselves  use  of  the 
one  thing  that  should  make  them  good 
reporters  and  that  is  their  judgment,” 
he  said.  “Good  judgment  tells  you  that 
not  everything  you’ve  gathered  de¬ 
serves  space.” 

Palomo,  who  made  headlines  two 
years  ago  when  his  editors  refused  to 
let  him  acknowledge  his  homosexuali¬ 
ty  in  his  column,  noted  that  as  an 
opinion  writer,  he  can  let  readers 
know  what  he  believes. 

While  reporters  must  give  a  platform 
to  opposing  views,  he  said,  “That  does 
not  mean  we  have  an  obligation  to 
give  equal  time  to  idiots  and  bigots; 
only  those  people  who  are  truly  objec¬ 
tive  would  do  so.” 

Palomo  called  “coming  out”  a  politi¬ 
cal  statement,  adding  that  when  jour¬ 
nalists  identify  themselves  as  gay  or 
lesbian,  they  inevitably  let  their  col¬ 
leagues  know  where  they  stand  on  cer¬ 
tain  issues. 

The  columnist  went  on  to  question 
an  employer’s  right  to  restrict  what  a 
person  does  outside  work. 

“What  is  the  point  of  not  taking  part 
in  activities  [such  as  the  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  march  in  Washington  in  April] 
that  promote  our  beliefs  on  these  is¬ 
sues?”  he  asked. 

Palomo,  who  is  a  NLGJA  board 
member,  accused  the  association’s 
leadership  of  hypocrisy  in  telling  its 
members  to  avoid  political  activism 
while  urging  the  National  Association 
of  Hispanic  Journalists  to  move  its 


Journalists  as  activists 

Attendees  at  the  National  Lesbian  &  Gay  Journalists 
Association’s  annual  meeting  debate  the  issue 
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Leroy  Aarons 


convention  from  Denver  after  a  major¬ 
ity  of  Colorado  voters  approved  anti- 
homosexual  legislation. 

He  also  criticized  the  NLGJA  for 
not  defending  Tacoma  Morning  News 
Tribune  education  reporter  Sandy  Nel¬ 
son,  who  was  reassigned  to  the  paper’s 
copy  desk  because  of  her  off-duty  pro¬ 
gay  political  activism.  (The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  later  filed  a  law¬ 
suit  on  her  behalf.) 


Eng,  also  a  NLGJA  board  member, 
said  she  believed  that  the  group  was 
“in  no  position”  to  support  Nelson. 

Industry  at  odds 

Aarons  noted  that  not  just  the 
NLGJA  but  the  industry  as  a  whole  is 
at  odds  about  ethics. 

“Codes  of  ethics  lie  gathering  dust  in 
newsrooms  around  the  country  and  get 
pulled  out  only  to  justify  the  occasional 
decision  that  a  busy  editor  decides  to 
make,”  he  said. 

New  York  Times  assistant  managing 
editor  Gerald  Boyd  said  ethical  deci¬ 
sions  have  to  be  made  every  day  in  his 
newsroom,  noting  that  the  debate  about 
professionalism  is  not  new. 

He  said  that  when  he  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  20  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the 
nation’s  newspapers  were  “waking  up  to 
the  racial  explosion”  and  realizing  that 
they  needed  black  voices,  he  had  to  de¬ 
cide  what  he  was  first  and  foremost:  an 
African-American  or  a  journalist. 

He  determined  that  he  was  both. 

“I  had  the  opportunity  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  to  use  my  background, 
my  life  experiences  to  help  illuminate 
issues  that  the  vast  majority  of  society 
neither  understood  or  appreciated,”  he 
said.  “Good,  serious  journalism  is  es¬ 
sential  to  addressing  the  stupidity  and 
fear  that  dominate  much  of  our  think¬ 


Juan  Palomo 


ing  today.” 

Diversity  may  be  the  watchword  of 
today’s  newsrooms,  but  at  some  shops,  it 
isn’t  “in”  to  have  staffers  of  different 
sexual  orientation,  Boyd  said. 

“But  we  must  have  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ions  and  backgrounds,”  he  said.  “We 
just  can’t  cover  the  serious  issues  we 
face  without  a  dose  of  freshness  —  and 
that  means  you.  If  you’re  not  relevant, 
we’re  not  relevant.” 


Cal  Thomas  vs.  Juan  Palomo 

Columnists  clash  over  the  courting  of  gay  journalists 


THE  MEETING  LAST  month  of  the 
National  Lesbian  &.  Gay  Journalists 
Association  in  New  York  “could  have 
profound  implications  for  journalists 
and  journalism,”  Cal  Thomas  says. 

The  syndicated  columnist  used  his 
space  the  week  after  the  meeting  to 
scold  major  news  organizations  for 
cozying  up  to  gay  journalists  and  ad¬ 
vocating  the  “gay  lifestyle”  while  den¬ 
igrating  the  views  of  the  right. 

Noting  that  newspapers  and  net¬ 
works  have  pledged  to  recruit  homo¬ 
sexual  journalists,  he  commented, 
“You  can  bet  there  will  be  no  recruit¬ 
ing  efforts  to  hire  journalists”  with 
conservative  opinions. 

Thomas  warned  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  journalism  was  in  danger  of 
“Balkanization.” 

“The  incestuous  relationship  be¬ 


tween  the  press  and  groups  who  want 
to  promote  their  political  agenda  has 
to  stop,”  he  wrote.  “Journalistic  credi¬ 
bility  is  already  scraping  bottom,  and  if 
recruitment  of  gay  and  lesbian  journal¬ 
ists  continues,  other  groups  will  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  they  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  mix.” 

Juan  Palomo  of  the  Houston  Post, 
who  belongs  to  the  NLGJA,  countered 
in  his  column  several  days  later  that 
Thomas  had  “narrow  views”  and 
wrongly  portrayed  the  gay-rights  strug¬ 
gle  as  “a  political  movement  with  a  sin¬ 
ister  agenda.” 

Thomas  and  his  “allies,”  Palomo 
wrote,  have  “found  in  gays  and  lesbians 
a  new  convenient  target  to  replace 
‘godless  communism.’  ” 

Thomas  related  that  early  in  his  jour¬ 
nalism  career,  he  was  taught  to  avoid 


conflicts  of  interest.  He  said  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  so  as  an  opinion  writer 
because  his  readers  must  believe  that 
his  views  are  his  own  and  he  is  “not 
on  anyone’s  payroll.” 

But  Palomo  questioned  Thomas’ 
“well-known  relationship”  with  the 
religious  right. 

While  Thomas  is  entitled  to  his  re¬ 
ligious  views,  Palomo  wrote,  “Anyone 
who  reads  his  columns  and  observes 
his  actions  knows  that  he  has  never 
really  left  his  role  as  the  mouthpiece 
for  the  religionist  right,  his  role  from 
his  days  as  a  flack  for  Jerry  Falwell’s 
Moral  Majority.” 

Palomo  said  the  diversity  of  the 
NLGJA  gathering  showed  that  there 
is  no  more  a  gay  lifestyle  than  “a 
right-wing,  mustachioed  columnist 
lifestyle.”  —  Tony  Case 
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View  From  theTop 


For  whom  do 
the  Bells  toll? 


by  Milt  Rockmore 

THE  FUTURE  OVERWHELMS  the 
present.  The  march  of  technology  acceL 
crates,  and  suddenly,  all  the  accepted 
boundaries  of  communications  are  an¬ 
nulled.  The  Bells  are  free  to  carry  inf  or' 
mation. 

The  AT&T'McCaw  merger  threat¬ 
ens  the  Bells’  local  dominance  and  they 
yell  “foul.”  Then,  their  spirits  are  buoyed 
when  they  discover  that  soon  they  may 
be  in  the  cable-TV  business. 

How  does  this  communications  up' 
heaval  affect  newspapers?  Are  newS' 
papers’  franchises  being  eroded  as  their 
unique  distribution  system  —  the  bedrock 
—  comes  under  siege?  Or  are  they  about 
to  hit  the  biggest  jackpot  of  all  as  they 
evolve  into  preeminent  software  suppli' 
ers  for  proliferating  hardware  needs?  Is 
this  the  best  of  times  or  the  worst  of 
times  for  newspapers?  There  may  be 
clues  in  the  following: 

David  Easterly, 
president,  Cox  Newspapers 

Who’s  winning  and  who’s  losing?  I 
don’t  think  it’s  anywhere  near  that  sim¬ 
ple.  The  Bells  are  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  electronic  publishing  if  they 
want  to  and  so  can 
we.  We  just  decided 
it  makes  more  sense 
to  work  with  them. 
We  will  merge  our 
Atlanta  classifieds 
with  their  Yellow 
Pages  to  create  an 
operator-assisted  in¬ 
formation  service 
that  will  quickly  locate  needed  goods 
and  services  for  callers. 

The  thing  that  drives  me  on  this  is 
the  kind  of  attractive  information 
source  we  can  put  together  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  when  we  blend  the  daily  classi¬ 
fieds  with  the  Yellow  Pages.  We  will  pro¬ 
mote  it  in  the  daily  paper,  which  gives  it 
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a  lot  of  marketing  drive  and  sizzle. 

In  very  simple  terms,  we  have  given 
up  half  of  the  future  of  electronic  classi¬ 
fieds  and  have  gained  half  of  the  future 
of  electronic  Yellow  Pages. 

There  is  no  limit  to  what  the  Bells 
can  get  into.  What  we’re  doing  with 
them  has  nothing  to  do  with  news  or 
display  advertising.  If  they  want  to  get 
into  other  things,  I  can’t  stop  them. 
They  could  have  bought  newspaper 
companies  years  ago  if  they  wanted  to 
—  what  could  1  do  about  that? 

There  is  going  to  be  a  world  of  com¬ 
petition  out  there  with  cable  compa¬ 
nies,  wireless  and  many  things  we  don’t 
even  know  about  yet.  But  I’ll  tell  you 
this,  if  we  have  got  the  right  content,  if 
we  produce  the  right  information,  dis¬ 
tributors  will  seek  us  out  to  distribute 
that  information.  That  is  where  1  see 
our  company.  We  are  not  a  technology 
company;  we  are  an  information-ser¬ 
vices  company. 

Ten  years  from  now,  1  believe,  the 
newspaper  business  will  be  stronger 
than  it  is  today.  When  you  have  500  ca¬ 
ble  channels  and  numerous  other  infor¬ 
mation  services,  newspapers  will  be  the 
best  daily  directory  of  what  it  is  all 
about.  Newspapers  won’t  wither.  Com¬ 
panies  that  are  quick  on  their  feet  and 
ready  to  take  risks  will  win  big.  I  am  not 
scared  by  the  future;  I  am  excited  by  it. 

Gary  L.  Prophitt,  president. 
Intelligent  Media  Ventures  Inc., 
subsidiary  of  BellSouth  Enterprises 

This  subsidiary  was  set  up  specifical¬ 
ly  to  prepare  for  the  services  we  would 
provide  when  we  could  carry  informa¬ 
tion.  Besides  dealing  with  the  content 
of  the  Yellow  Pages,  we  are  developing 
other  systems  and  formats  to  carry  di¬ 
rectory  information  to  consumers  and 
businesses. 

I  do  not  see  that  as  a  conflict  with 
newspaper  classified  advertising.  My 
view  is  that  newspapers  are  not  in  the 
business  of  providing  directory  informa¬ 
tion.  While  directory  information  is  of¬ 


ten  called  classified,  it  is  different  from 
what  you  find  in  newspapers.  Now  that 
we  have  information  relief,  there  should 
be  joint  opportunities  to  develop  bene¬ 
ficial  services  for  consumers.  It  will  al¬ 
low  us  both  to  take  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
formation  age. 

I  believe  the  Atlanta  experiment  — 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  owner  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution;  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  and  other  newspapers,  has  joined 
with  BellSouth  Corp.  to  deliver  Yellow 
Pages  and  newspaper  classified-adver¬ 
tising  information  via  telephone  and 
computer  —  demonstrates  what  we  can 
do  together  to  benefit  consumers  and 
businesses. 

To  counter  suggestions  that  we 
may  someday  raid 
newspaper  news¬ 
rooms  to  build  our 
own  information 
supply,  let  me  re¬ 
mind  you  we  could 
have  always  start¬ 
ed  our  own  news¬ 
papers,  but  that  is  a 
business  that  news¬ 
papers  have  historically  run  very  well 
and  it  was  never  one  for  us. 

The  accusations  of  cross-subsidiza¬ 
tion  and  marketing  abuses  leveled 
against  the  telephone  companies  are 
charges  many  of  which  have  no  merit 
and  have  never  been  substantiated.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  useful  to  focus  on  what 
we  were  charged  with  in  the  past.  I 
would  suggest  that  newspapers  and  oth¬ 
ers  focus  on  the  future  of  electronic  in¬ 
formation  and  the  promise  it  holds  for 
all. 

The  tremendous  growth  potential  of 
that  future  is  indicated  by  the  price  that 
AT&T  is  ready  to  pay  for  McCaw. 
While  AT&T  denies  that  it  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  local  telephone  service,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  considerable  over¬ 
lap  between  the  wire  lines  and  wireless. 
It  is  time  to  lift  the  outdated  restric¬ 
tions  that  keeiS  the  Bell  companies  from 
competing  on  an  equal  footing. 

William  C.  Ferguson, 
chairman  and  chief  executive, 

Nynex  Corp. 

I  understand  that  many  publishers 
see  us  as  a  monopoly  threat  so  we  had 
better  look  at  the  broad  context.  What 
are  we  good  at  and  what  are  they  good 
at? 
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Newspapers  are  good  at  creating  con¬ 
tent;  we  have  virtually  no  expertise 
there.  We  are  not  newspeople;  we  are 
not  advertising  people.  But  we  are  good 
at  constructing  and  managing  very 
complex  networks  that  can  deliver  ad¬ 
dressable  information.  If  each  of  us 
comes  to  the  table  with  what  we  do 
well,  the  consumer  has  to  benefit  and 
so  will  we. 

Now  that  we  have  the  freedom  to  of¬ 
fer  content,  you  have  not  seen  us  run 
out  to  hire  newspeople,  writers,  editors 
and  the  like.  Instead,  we  have  looked 
for  partnerships  with  media  people.  We 
already  have  partnerships  with  Dow 
Jones,  Newsday,  Liberty  Cable  and  oth¬ 
ers.  That  is  the  future,  and  we  are  hap¬ 
py  and  excited  about  those  partnership 
opportunities. 

1  think  newspaper  publishers  under¬ 
stand  that  they  cannot  just  be  in  print 
forever.  While  print  will  always  be 
around,  information  will  also  be  deliv¬ 
ered  via  TV,  PCs,  cable  and  wireless. 
Wire  lines  will  not  be  the  only  carriers 
of  information,  so  to 
think  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies  as 
the  only  competi¬ 
tion  to  print  is  silly. 

The  essential  in¬ 
terests  of  con¬ 
sumers,  who  will  de¬ 
termine  the  success 
or  failure  of  elec¬ 
tronic  communications,  are  best  served 
by  a  fair  and  open  marketplace.  The 
more  players  on  an  even  field,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  That  is  why  we  are  not  cheering 
about  the  recently  announced  AT&T- 
McCaw  deal  —  it  is  anti-competition. 
Because  we  can  only  carry  information 
within  our  local  area,  AT&T  will  now 
have  its  own  local  wireless  carrier. 
Hooked  into  AT&T’s  international  net¬ 
work,  it  is  nothing  for  us  to  cheer  about. 

Our  goal  is  not  to  stop  AT&T;  our 
goal  is  to  compete  on  the  same  basis. 
Let  us  sell  long  distance;  let  us  manu¬ 
facture  and  sell  handsets.  Then  all  of 
us,  publishers  included,  would  be  offer¬ 
ing  consumers  the  ultimate  benefits. 

Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr., 
president-publisher, 

Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican 

Bell  Pennsylvania  and  its  Centrex 
system  know  more  about  my  business 
than  1  do.  They  know  who  is  calling  me 
but  1  don’t  because  Automatic  Number 
Identification  is  illegal  here.  1  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  competing  with  someone 
who  controls  the  monopoly  switch  1 
have  to  use. 


1  testified  in  Washington  recently  on 
behalf  of  Bill  S.1086,  proposed  by  Sens. 
Inouye  and  Danforth,  to  allow  the  local 
loop  to  remain  open  to  competition. 
This,  in  effect,  would  give  newspapers  a 
breather  until  technology  produces  al¬ 
ternate  access  providers. 

A  myth  that  telephone  companies 
perpetuate  is  that  only  they  can  achieve 
the  promise  of  the 
future  by  taking  in¬ 
formation  into  the 
next  century.  At  last 
count,  there  were 
24,000  information 
providers  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes. 

There  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  the  telephone 
companies  say  they  will  do,  or  can  do, 
that  isn’t  already  being  done.  The  tele¬ 
phone  companies  will  not  be  the  only 
ones  to  provide  the  gee-whiz  kind  of 
things  of  the  future. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  1  don’t  see 
the  printed  newspaper  disappearing  — 
there  are  things  we  can  do  on  paper  you 
cannot  do  electronically  —  but  it  will 
be  different.  We  must  reinvent  the 
newspaper  for  the  future.  Our  industry, 
steeped  in  tradition,  must  be  reshaped 
for  a  vastly  different  world.  We  must  re¬ 
member  we’re  no  longer  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  we  are  in  the  information 
business. 

Newspapers  of  the  future  will  be  “in¬ 
telligent  newspapers,”  newspapers  that 
use  technological  “brains”  to  supple¬ 
ment  human  intelligence.  In  the  new 
age  of  information,  telephone  wires  will 
be  essential  to  the  “intelligent  newspa¬ 
per.” 

If  the  Bells  allay  our  concerns,  there 
is  potential  for  mutual  benefit.  Our 
news-gathering  capability  and  their 
ubiquity  can  produce  a  market-driven 
technology  that  will  provide  customers 
—  more  aptly,  information  seekers  — 
with  the  news  and  information  they 
want,  when  they  want  it  and  in  the 
mode  they  prefer. 

W.  Russell  Neuman, 

Edward  R.  Murrow  Professor  of 
International  Communications, 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy,  Tufts  University 

Newspapers  and  the  Bells  —  it  is  an 
inevitable  marriage,  but  newspapers 
have  an  extraordinary  advantage  and 
head  start  for  the  electronic  age.  They 
have  developed  reporting,  editing, 
news-  and  feature-writing  skills  while 
forging  relationships  with  readers  and 
advertisers.  These  assets  will  serve 


them  well  in  the  new  era  of  communi¬ 
cations. 

Within  five  or  10  years,  in  my  view, 
all  media  such  as  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  be  electronically  deliv¬ 
ered.  For  the  next  five  or  10  years,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  printed  newspaper  will  be  with 
us;  after  that,  it  will  be  more  expensive 
to  print  and  deliver  the  news  than  to 
deliver  it  electronically.  That  is  the  key 
to  the  historic  transition. 

Were  I  to  advise  publishers,  I  would 
tell  them  they  have  to  manage  a  process 
of  change  successfully.  If  they  become 
enamored  of  new  technology’  and  jump 
too  soon,  they  will  lose  cash  flow  from 
traditional  sources.  If  they  argue  with 
emphasis  on  the  paper,  and  not  on  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  news, 
they  will  wind  up  behind  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

What  they  need  to  do  is  train  their 
senior  executives,  reporters  and  main¬ 
line  personnel  to  manage  a  transition 
we  think  is  coming,  but  we  don’t  know 
how  soon.  They  want  to  be  sure  they 
are  not  at  the  station  after  the  train  has 
pulled  out. 

In  arriving  at  some  mutual  accommo¬ 
dation  with  the  Bells  at  this  point,  I 
would  suggest  that 
publishers  be  coy. 
They  are  far  from 
being  at  the  mercy 
of  the  telephone 
companies.  The 
wise  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  knows  there 
are  going  to  be  oth¬ 
er  information  con¬ 
duits  competing  for  his  product.  The  re¬ 
cently  announced  AT&T-McCaw  deal 
brings  a  new  and  towering  competitor 
into  the  game  for  the  Bells  and  already 
has  them  yelling  “foul.” 

The  Bells  still  have  something  more 
to  be  concerned  about.  Until  they  make 
a  deal  with  a  proven  communications 
provider  such  as  newspapers,  they  will 
not  have  a  great  deal  to  sell.  The  future 
of  both  industries  —  news  production 
and  electronic  delivery  —  will  be  high¬ 
ly  competitive;  only  the  strong  will  sur¬ 
vive. 


Ogden  paper  to 
carry  Parade 

EFFECTIVE  OCT.  3,  Parade  magazine 
will  be  distributed  by  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard'Examiner. 

National  advertisers  will  receive  the 
paper’s  57,838  circulation  as  a  bonus 
through  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Weekly  Editor _ 

Veda  E  Ponikvar 
Free  Press/Tribune  Press 
Chisholm,  Minn* 


by  Tom  Riordan 

THEY  CALL  HER  the  “Iron  Editor  of 
the  Iron  Range,”  diminutive,  soft- 
spoken,  74'year-old  Veda  Frances 
Ponikvar. 

That  hardly  begins  to  describe  the 
energized,  non-stop  dynamic  commu¬ 
nity  journalist  in  Chisholm,  Minn.  In 
her  two  weeklies  —  the  Tribune  Press 
Tuesdays  and  Free  Press  Thursdays, 
Ponikvar  challenges,  cheers,  reminds, 
cajoles  and  lauds  her  readers. 

For  every  issue  of  her  3,085 -circula¬ 
tion  tabloids,  she  writes  an  invigorat¬ 
ing  editorial  on  page  two.  Subjects  are 
across  the  board,  and  when  it  comes  to 
pride  and  love  of  community,  the  Iron 
Editor  writes  poignantly. 

Getting  Ponikvar  to  hold  still  long 
enough  for  an  interview  poses  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  We  end  up  at  lunch  in  Chis¬ 
holm’s  busy  Country  Kitchen  restau¬ 
rant.  Two  former  residents  in  town 
from  Florida  and  California  join  us, 
and  through  the  lively  table  talk,  the 
mystique  of  Ponikvar  and  her  home¬ 
town  gradually  comes  alive. 


something.” 

Another  member  of  the  Class  of  ’34, 
Bette  MacDonald  Banister  of  Oroville, 
Calif.,  nods  in  agreement. 

Ponikvar,  Class  of  1937,  mentions 
James  P.  Vaughn,  Chisholm’s  revered 
superintendent  of  schools  from  1907  to 
1948. 

She  said  his  demand  for  scholastic 
excellence  inspired  students  and  de¬ 
lighted  parents.  Education  became  the 
focal  point  of  the  community. 

“In  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s, 
immigrants  from  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  England, 
Scotland,  Finland  and  Italy  came  here 
to  cut  timber,  then  to  mine  iron  ore,” 
she  said. 

“They  were  upright,  hard-working 
people.  Few  spoke  English.  Almost  all 
went  to  night  school  to  learn  it  and 
qualify  for  citizenship.  They  instilled  in 
their  kids  the  vital  need  of  schooling.’ 

Gersin  added,  “Vaughn  emphasized 
discipline  and  responsibility.  The  kids 
respected  him.” 

Another  name  is  mentioned.  Dr. 
Archibald  Graham.  Ponikvar  said  he 


“A  newspaper  ought  to  stand  for  something.  It  is 
not  merely  an  instrument  to  put  a  story  across.  It 
is  a  loud  and  vital  voice  in  the  community.  When  it 
champions  causes  and  projects  that  are 
worthwhile,  it  is  often  the  key  to  whether 
they  are  successful  or  not.” 


“If  it  weren’t  for  Veda,  this  town 
would  be  one  big  retirement  home,” 
said  Walt  Gersin  of  Boynton  Beach, 
Fla.,  a  1934  graduate  of  Chisholm  High 
School.  “Veda  is  the  spark  plug.  She 
tries  to  keep  a  low  profile.  But  you  al¬ 
ways  can  tell  when  her  hand  is  in 
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arrived  in  1909,  a  year  after  the  Great 
Chisholm  Fire.  For  six  years,  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  Rood  Hospital.  In  1915, 
Vaughn  hired  Graham  to  be  the  school 
doctor.  Each  fall,  he  would  check  the 
vision  and  hearing  of  all  students.  He 
inoculated  them  against  smallpox  and 
scarlet  fever  and  treated  illnesses  and 
injuries  year-round. 


With  her  4x5  Speed  Qraphic,  Veda 
Ponikvar  has  photographed,  as  well  as 
written  about,  activities  in  Chisholm, 


Minn.,  for  46  years.  Her  first  news  story 
was  printed  in  Chisholm  Junior  High’s 
Arrow  newspaper  when  she  was  a 
seventh-grader.  That  inspired  her  to  a 
journalism  career. 


His  13-year  study  of  pupils’  hearts 
and  blood  pressure  earned  attention  in 
medical  journals.  Graham,  who  served 
as  the  school  doctor  44  years,  died  at 
age  85  in  1965. 

“He  had  a  great  influence  on  me,” 
Ponikvar  said. 

The  movie  Field  of  Dreams  had  a 
Chisholm  twist  that  involved  both 
Graham  and  Ponikvar. 

Author  Ray  Kinsella,  while  re¬ 
searching  his  book  Shoeless  Joe,  which 
was  turned  into  the  film,  stumbled  on 
an  obscure  entry  in  the  Official  Base¬ 
ball  Encyclopedia: 

Moonlight  Graham;  Graham, 
Archibald  W.  —  5T0  1/2”,  170  lbs.; 

B.  Nov.  9,  1879,  Fayetteville,  N.C.; 
D.  Aug.  25,  1965,  Chisholm,  Minn.; 
1905  NY  N  IG  OF. 

The  entry  fascinated  Kinsella.  He 
dug  deeper  at  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

Kinsella  discovered  that  Graham 
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appeared  in  one  game  with  the  New 
York  Giants  June  29,  1905,  when  they 
beat  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  11-0.  Man¬ 
ager  John  McGraw  waved  Graham 
into  right  field  as  Brooklyn  took  its  fi¬ 
nal  three-up,  three-down  bats.  He  nev¬ 
er  got  to  swing  at  a  big-league  pitch. 

Kinsella  drove  to  Chisholm  to  learn 
more  about  Graham. 

He  visited  the  Free  Press  office,  in¬ 
troduced  himself  to  Ponikvar  and  said, 
“I’m  gathering  information  on  an  old- 
time  hall  player  named  Moonlight 
Graham.” 

“Doctor  Graham?”  the  editor  asked. 

“Yes,  yes.  Did  you  know  him?  Do 
you  remember  him?”  Kinsella  replied. 

Without  speaking,  Ponikvar  walked 
to  a  filing  cabinet.  She  picked  up  a  tiny 
two-hy-three-inch  framed  photograph 
of  a  young  man  in  a  baseball  uniform. 
The  letters  N.Y.  ran  across  his  chest.  It 
was  Archibald  “Moonlight”  Graham  as 
a  1905  New  York  Giant.  She  silently 
placed  the  photo  in  Kinsella’s  hands. 

That  is  how  Field  of  Dreams  depict¬ 
ed  the  incident.  And  that  was  exactly 
what  happened,  Ponikvar  said. 

The  editor  told  Kinsella  that  Gra¬ 
ham,  after  his  brief  career  in  baseball, 
earned  a  medical  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland,  did  post-graduate 
studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore  and  started  his  medical  ca¬ 
reer  in  Chisholm. 

In  Field  of  Dreams,  the  fiction  be¬ 
gins  when  a  youthful  Archie  Graham 
hitchhikes  from  Chisholm  to  Iowa  to 
play  baseball  with  the  ghost  of  Shoe¬ 
less  Joe  Jackson  and  other  long-de¬ 
ceased  former  big  leaguers. 

Ponikvar  said,  “Doc  Graham  used  to 
drop  by  the  office  almost  every  day  and 
we  would  share  dreams  for  the  town.” 

One  of  her  favorite  words  is  “dream.” 
She  often  tells  her  readers  to  dream 
and  then  pursue  that  dream,  no  matter 
how  farfetched  it  may  seem. 

Her  dreams  —  and  organizational 
talents  —  have  brought  her  hometown 
countless  treasures. 

These  include: 

•  The  Bridge  of  Peace  across  Chis¬ 
holm’s  Longyear  Lake.  On  one  side, 
the  flags  of  all  50  states  are  displayed. 
On  the  other,  the  flags  of  all  U.N. 
members  fly. 

•  The  Minnesota  Museum  of  Min¬ 
ing,  which  takes  visitors  to  the  earliest 
days  on  the  Mesabi  Range,  even  into  a 
small  underground  mine.  Guests  may 
climb  into  and  over  mining  trucks, 
steam  locomotives  and  King  Kong-size 
steam  shovels  parked  on  a  vast  lawn 
around  the  museum.  (continues) 


PAUL 
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WASHINGTON  REPORTING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications  being  accepted. 

The  Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships  are  designed  to 
help  Washington-based  print  and  broadcast  journalists  develop 
better  locally  oriented  news  stories  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Beginning  in  Spring  1994, 15  fellows  will  spend  two  days  a  month 
for  12  months  meeting  with  experienced  Washington  journalists, 
visiting  the  places  where  local  news  originates,  learning  how  to 
obtain  information,  and  getting  to  know  news  sources. 

ELIGIBILITY  The  fellowships  are  primarily  for  journalists  cur¬ 
rently  or  about  to  be  assigned  to  Washington  by  any  regional  or 
national  newspaper,  wire  service,  or  radio  or  television  station 
maintaining  a  bureau  in  Washington.  Applicants'  employers  must 
endorse  applications  and  affirm  that  participants  will  be  permitted 
to  attend  all  sessions. 

SELECTION  Fellowships  will  be  awarded  based  on  applicants' 
potential  to  provide  superior  coverage  of  locally  oriented  news  in 
Washington  for  readers  and  audiences  aaoss  the  country. 

SCHEDULE  Applications  are  due  January  15, 1994.  Winners  are 
announced  in  February  1994.  Classes  start  in  April  1994. 

LOCATION  Many  of  the  sessions  will  be  held  at  The  Freedom 
Forum  World  Center,  1101  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va.;  others  will 
take  place  on  Capitol  Hill. 

FACULTY  The  sessions  will  be  led  by  Washington  reporters, 
analysts,  public-affairs  specialists,  lobbyists,  and  others. 

FEES  The  fellowships  are  tuition-free.  Meals  and,  when  applicable, 
transportation  and  lodging  will  be  provided. 

AFFILIATION  The  Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships 
are  an  operating  program  of  The  Freedom  Forum  of  Arlington,  Va. 

T1-E^^  FREEDOM  FORLM 

FREE  PRESS.  FREE  SPEECH.  FREE  SPIRIT. 

Additional  information  and  application  forms  are  available  from; 

Paul  Miller  Washington  Reporting  Fellowships 

The  Freedom  Forum,  1101  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22209  (703)  528-08(X) 
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They  may  walk  a  version  of  Chis¬ 
holm’s  business  row  during  the  1950s 
and  peek  into  shops,  including  a  news¬ 
paper  office  with  the  Linotype  and 
flatbed  press  that  once  produced 
Ponikvar’s  weeklies. 

•  Ironworld  USA,  just  south  of 
Chisholm,  a  300-acre  theme  park  built 
near  an  open-pit  mine.  It  attracts  near¬ 
ly  150,000  visitors  each  summer.  A 
1,600-seat  amphitheatre  features  a 
wide  array  of  touring  entertainment, 
including  plenty  of  polka  music. 

•  The  85-foot-high  Iron  Ore  Miner, 
a  sculpture  of  copper,  bronze  and  brass, 
near  the  entrance  of  Ironworld  USA. 
The  miner  stands  majestically  on  a 
massive  base  of  coreten  steel,  holding  a 
pick  in  one  hand  and  a  shovel  in  the 
other.  Completing  the  $500,000  pro¬ 
ject  took  more  than  40  years  of  effort 
from  a  dedicated  group  spearheaded  by 
Ponikvar. 

Ponikvar,  born  May  16,  1919,  was  the 
daughter  of  an  underground  miner 
who  immigrated  to  Chisholm  from 
Slovenia.  Her  mother  was  of  Croatian 
extraction.  She  spoke  those  languages 
before  learning  English. 

At  Chisholm  High  School,  she 


ARCHIBALD  W.  GRAHAM 
NEW  YORK  GIANTS  -  OUTFCLD  1  905 


Most  viewers  of  the  movie  “Field  of 
Dreams”  did  not  know  that  Moonlight 
Qraham  was  a  real  person.  After  a  short 
stint  os  a  professional  baseball  player, 
he  was  a  doctor  in  Chisholm,  Minn., 
from  1909  to  1965  and  a.  “mentor”  to 
local  weekly  editor  Veda  Ponikvar. 

When  author  Ray  Kinsella  was  re¬ 
searching  his  book  “Shoeless  Joe,”  the 
basis  for  the  movie,  he  visited  Ponikvar 
and  she  gave  him  a  photo  of  Qraham  in 
his  baseball  uniform.  A  baseball  card 
was  made  using  that  photo. 


added  French  and  German.  She  won  a 
scholarship  to  Drake  University  in  Des 
Moines,  where  she  continued  studying 
foreign  languages  and  edited  the  year¬ 
book. 

After  graduating  in  1941,  Ponikvar 
returned  to  Chisholm  and  became  ed¬ 
itor  of  her  hometown  weekly,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Press.  She  was  22. 

When  World  War  11  started  that  De¬ 
cember,  residents  enlisted  in  droves. 

“Some  families  had  eight  sons  in 
service,”  Ponikvar  said. 

She  wanted  to  join  the  WAVES. 
When  Navy  brass  learned  of  her  skills, 
she  was  assigned  to  language  school 
and  then  Naval  Intelligence  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Her  job  involved  decoding  and 
encoding  messages  to  and  from  resis¬ 
tance  fighters  operating  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans. 

Ponikvar  also  found  romance,  be¬ 
coming  engaged  to  a  Navy  captain. 
They  planned  to  marry  when  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  career  in  the  service,  but  be¬ 
fore  that  happened,  he  died  of  cancer. 

In  1947,  Ponikvar,  then  28,  returned 
to  Chisholm  to  start  a  weekly.  Called 
the  Free  Press,  it  gained  a  steady  fol¬ 
lowing.  In  1957,  she  bought  the  Tribune 
Press,  her  competitor  and  one-time 
employer. 

Instead  of  combining  them  under 
one  flag,  she  decided  to  produce  one 
Tuesdays  and  the  other  Thursdays, 
both  for  the  price  of  one  subscription. 

“Veda  has  accomplished  a  lot  for  the 
town  and  she’s  a  bit  controversial  at 
times,”  said  Buzz  Lindstrom  of  the  city’s 
street  department. 

Ponikvar  believes  that  a  community 
newspaper  should  have  a  great  many 
photos.  She  started  —  and  continues 
—  to  take  photos  with  a  4x5  Speed 
Graphic,  once  the  workhorse  of  the 
newspaper  world.  A  few  years  ago,  for 
backup,  she  added  a  35mm  camera. 

The  walls  of  her  front  office  are  alive 
with  an  amazing  array  of  memorabilia 
presented  to  Ponikvar  during  46  years 
as  a  country  editor,  including: 

•  A  proclamation  by  then-Gov. 
Rudy  Perpich  declaring  July  11,  1987,  to 
be  Veda  E  Ponikvar  Day  in  Minnesota. 

•  A  framed  pen  used  by  President 
Nixon  to  sign  the  1971  law  that  creat¬ 
ed  Voyageurs  National  Park  near 
Chisholm,  an  effort  that  Ponikvar  had 
championed. 

•  A  commendation  from  the  Min¬ 
nesota  All-Slavic  Association  “for 
making  her  hometown  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful  place  here  on  earth.” 

•  An  autographed  photo  of  Walter 
Mondale,  former  U.S.  senator  from 
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Ponikvar’s  Free  Press 


Minnesota,  vice  president  under  jim¬ 
my  Carter  and  recently  appointed  am¬ 
bassador  to  japan,  signed,  “To  Veda, 
my  best  friend.” 

When  Larry  Oakes  of  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  of  Minneapolis  did  a  feature  on 
Ponikvar,  he  asked  Perpich  and  Mon¬ 
dale  for  comments. 

Perpich  said,  “She’s  made  a  major 
difference  in  northeastern  Minnesota. 
Very  few  people  have  given  so  much.” 

Mondale  noted,  “Veda  is  a  teacher 
and  historian  who  wants  people  to  re¬ 
member  their  roots,  values  and  the 
unique  mix  of  immigrants  that  make 
up  the  Iron  Range.  She’s  been  almost  a 
spiritual  adviser  to  me  for  30  years.” 

Both  men  credited  Ponikvar  with 
the  success  of  the  “taconite  amend¬ 
ment”  of  1964.  That  guaranteed  min¬ 
ing  companies  tax  parity  with  other  in¬ 
dustries  when  high-grade  hematite  ore 
ran  out  and  firms  had  to  reinvest  in 
equipment  to  process  lower-grade 
taconite. 

“The  Iron  Range  was  desperate,” 
Mondale  said.  “Its  people  had  lost  their 
spirit.  They  doubted  their  future.  Veda 
was  much  behind  getting  them  back 
on  their  feet.” 

Years  ago,  Ponikvar  told  her  readers: 

“A  newspaper  ought  to  stand  for 
something.  It  is  not  merely  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  put  a  story  across.  It  is  a  loud 
and  vital  voice  in  the  community. 
When  it  champions  causes  and  pro¬ 
jects  that  are  worthwhile,  it  is  often 
the  key  to  whether  they  are  successful 
or  not.” 

That  remains  her  credo  of  commu¬ 
nity  journalism. 
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In  Brief 

Best  companies 
for  working  moms 

TEN  MEDIA  COMPANIES  have  made 
Working  Mother  magazine’s  annual  list 
of  the  100  best  companies  for  working 
mothers. 

The  companies  are  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  innovative  and  advanced 
child-care  and  other  family-friendly 
benefits,  including  job  flexibility  and  el¬ 
der  care,  as  well  as  pay  scale  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  working  mothers. 

The  Working  Mother  report  found 
“impressive”  progress  by  companies  in 
helping  reduce  employees’  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  work  and  family.  In  fact,  not  only 
do  such  family-friendly  benefits  help 
improve  the  bottom  line,  especially  by 
reducing  turnover,  they  haven’t  been 
hurt  by  a  tough  economy,  with  more 
money  directed  to  child  and  elder  care, 
the  magazine  said. 

The  media  companies  listed  in  the 
magazine’s  October  issue  are  the  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs,  Washington,  a  spe¬ 
cialty  publishing  company;  the  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  U.S.A.  ad  agency,  Chicago;  Man- 
hasset,  N.Y.-based  CMP  Publications 
Inc.,  a  newspaper  and  publishing  firm; 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Arlington,  Va.; 
Home  Box  Office,  New  York;  LucasArts 
Entertainment  Co.,  San  Rafael,  Calif.; 
Official  Airline  Guides,  Oak  Brook,  Ill., 
which  publishes  travel-related  informa¬ 
tion;  Quad/Graphics,  Pewaukee,  Wis.; 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  and  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  Co. 

‘Direct  pay’  system 
is  well-received 

AFTER  AN  11-YEAR-OLD  carrier  was 
raped  and  murdered  in  June,  the  Idaho 
State  Journal  in  Pocatello  initiated  a 
“direct  pay”  system  that  largely  elimi¬ 
nates  carrier  collection. 

Journal  publisher  Don  Byrne  said  the 
system,  as  of  September,  has  resulted  in 
84%  of  subscribers  paying  by  mail. 

Thirty  days  before  the  advance  pay¬ 
ment  is  due,  the  carrier  leaves  the  bill 
at  the  subscriber’s  home  along  with  the 
afternoon  paper. 

The  bill,  to  which  a  tip  may  be 
added,  is  mailed  directly  to  the  paper  by 
the  customer. 

The  subscriber  may  elect  to  pay  the 
carrier  at  the  time  of  delivery  but  there 
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is  no  regular  collection. 

The  slain  carrier  was  making  her 
monthly  door-to-door  collection  when 
she  was  abducted. 

The  Journal  publishes  afternoons 
five  days  a  week  and  Sunday  mornings. 

Byrne  said  both  carriers  and  their 
parents  are  happy  about  the  new 
arrangement. 

“It’s  the  greatest  thing  since  hot 
chocolate,”  he  said. 


Parade  writer  named 
leader  in  U.S.  fitness 

MICHAEL  O’SHEA,  AUTHOR  of  Pa¬ 
rade  magazine’s  fitness  column,  has 
been  named  one  of  the  10  1993  Healthy 
American  Fitness  Leaders  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  President’s  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports. 


The  tempestuous  sagjd 
of  three  generations 
of  a  uniquely  American 
publishing  empire 


THE  DIVTOED  DYNASTY 

By  Jack  Casserly 


The  Scrippses  are  one  of  the  first  families  of  American  Journalism.  Their 
Penny  Papers  of  the  last  century  were  the  nation’s  first  popular  press. 

They  created  the  nation’s  first  major  chain  of  newspapers  and  were  the 
principal  founders  of  United  Press.  And  they’ve  been  feuding  practically 
from  the  beginning. 

E.W.  Scripps,  their  progenitor,  was  as  colorful  as  any  individual  in  the 
history  of  Americtm  newspapering.  He  drank  more  whiskey,  knew  more 
women  and  smoked  more  cigars  than  Hearst  and  Pulitzer  combined.  He 
also  raised  more  business  and  family  hell  than  any  of  the  other  media 
giants  in  their  wildest  moments.  He  feuded  for  twenty  years  with  the  older 
brother  who  gave  him  his  start  in  newspapering,  and  in  1921  he  cast  his 
oldest  son,  Jim,  out  of  the  business. 

Jim’s  widow  launched  her  own  newspaper  company,  the  Scripps  League, 
but  her  sons  fought  and  split  the  Les^e.  More  batdes  followed.  The 
Scripps  dynasty  has  been  divided,  and  subdivided,  for  more  than  sixty 
years  and  now  represents  the  two  poles  of  the  newspaper  business  —  a 
nadonal  chain  of  big  dailies,  and  one  of  the  country’s  foremost  chains  of 
small-town  community  newspapers. 

Here  is  the  fascinating  story  of  a  unique,  controversial,  intriguing  dynasty 
and  of  the  personalities  and  business  decisions  that  drove  it 

Illustrated  with  70  b&w  photos  from  the  family  archives. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


John  Wilcox 


Becky  Freeman 


James  Normandin 


Christine  Marshall 


John  P.  Wilcox,  business  manager  of 
the  Stuart  (Fla.)  News,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  E.W.  Scripps  Co.’s 
Ventura  County,  Calif.,  newspaper 
group. 

Bocky  Frooman,  personnel  direc' 
tor  at  the  News,  becomes  business 
manager. 

F4lix  Guli^rroz,  a  Freedom  Forum 
vice  president,  has  been  appointed  ex- 


The  Proven 
Professional. 


Richard  L. 
Hare 

•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  shoppers  in  last  15  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and 
Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser 

Send  for  Hare’s  new  brochure: 
Newspapers  in  the  1990s: 

Every  Decision  Counts 

Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14615 
716/621-6873 


ecutive  director  of  the  new  Freedom 
Forum  Pacific  Coast  Center  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif. 

Gerald  M.  Sass,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  will  handle  Gutierrez’  previous 
responsibilities  at  the  Freedom  Forum 
world  headquarters  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Curtis  Bek,  vice  president,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  systems  at  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to 
partner,  senior  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  manufacturing  and 
distribution  unit. 

He  succeeds  Bruce  Gensmer,  who 
resigned. 

John  Langstine,  financial  controller 
at  AD/SAT  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  and  controller. 

James  B.  Jenkins,  vice  president 
at  Independent  Network  Systems,  was 
named  vice  president,  product  devel¬ 
opment. 

Chrlstepher  D.  Weed,  director  of 
technical  operations,  becomes  vice 
president  of  technical  operations. 


James  F.  Normandin,  advertising 
director  at  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register,  has  been  appointed  marketing 
director. 

Christine  B.  Marshall,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  at  the  Connecticut  Post  in 
Bridgeport,  was  named  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Register. 

Henry  S.  MIslak  Jr.,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  has  been  promoted 
to  Northeast  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Trenton,  N.J. -based  Jour¬ 
nal  Register  Co.,  parent  company  of 
the  Register. 

Jean  S.  Montgomery,  associate 
publisher  and  marketing  director  of 
Career  Conferences  of  America,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Parade  magazine. 

Dave  E.  Kaplan,  news  editor  at  the 
Center  for  Investigative  Reporting  in 
San  Francisco,  becomes  a  visiting  fel¬ 
low  at  the  East-West  Center  in  Hon¬ 
olulu  and  then  a  Fulbright  Scholar  in 
Tokyo. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  firm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 


INVERNESS,  ILLINOIS  60067 
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Tentative  Pact 

Wire  Service  Guild  reaches  agreement  with  United  Press 
International  after  more  than  a  year  of  negotiations 


by  Debra  Qersh 

WHEN  MIDDLE  EAST  Broadcasting 
Centre  acquired  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  in  June  1992,  the  deal  did  not 
include  UPI’s  agreement  with  the  Wire 
Service  Guild. 

Now,  after  sometimes-rancorous  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  picketing  by  union 
members,  UPI  and  the  WSG  appar¬ 
ently  have  reached  a  tentative  two-year 
agreement. 

In  a  Guild  bulletin  announcing  the 
pact,  negotiators  Rod  Bower  and  Mary 
Mosquera  said,  “We  are  satisfied  that 
we  have  recovered  key  employee  pro¬ 
tections,  and  even  though  this  contract 
falls  short  of  what  UPI  employees  have 
enjoyed  historically,  we  think  it  is  an 
agreement  on  which  to  build  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  UPI’s  new  ownership  .... 

“We  believe  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  this  contract  is  the  best  we 
could  secure,”  they  added,  urging  WSG 
members  to  ratify  the  agreement. 

UPI  officials  did  not  respond  to  re¬ 
quests  for  comment. 

According  to  the  Guild,  the  pact 
would  provide  an  8%  salary  increase 
effective  on  the  date  of  ratification, 
with  an  additional  4%  increase  a  year 
later. 

Other  provisions  of  the  agreement, 
according  to  the  bulletin,  include; 

•  Job-security  clauses  that  ensure 
that  workers  can  be  fired  only  for  “just 
cause.” 

Although  “just  cause”  includes  staff 
reduction,  seniority  would  prevail  if 
the  employee  can  perform  the  remain¬ 
ing  work.  Regular,  non-probationary 
employees  also  would  get  preferential 
rehire  rights  for  12  months. 

•  Calculations  for  vacations,  proba¬ 
tionary  status,  staff  reductions,  dis¬ 
missal  pay,  holidays  and  sick  leave  that 
include  time  working  for  the  “old” 
UPI. 

•  Guidelines  for  filing  grievances 
and  arbitration. 

•  Specific  language  prohibiting  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  gen¬ 
der,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  mar¬ 


ital  or  parental  status,  or  sexual  orien¬ 
tation. 

•  Rules  that  overtime  would  be  paid 
after  eight  hours  of  work  a  day.  There 
also  would  be  provisions  for  overtime 
pay  during  out-of-town  assignments 
and  for  special  writers. 

•  Requirements  that  schedules  be 
posted  16  days  in  advance  and  changes 
be  allowed  without  penalty  pay  in  cer¬ 
tain  situations. 

Excluding  overtime,  there  would  be 
12  hours  between  shifts,  a  day  off 
would  encompass  28  hours  and  consec¬ 
utive  days  off  would  amount  to  54 
hours. 

•  Specific  daily  and  weekly  mileage 
minimums  and  per  diems  for  out-of- 
town  assignments  and  prompt  reim¬ 
bursement  of  expenses. 

•  Required  rest  breaks,  protective 
devices  needed  in  the  performance  of 
job  duties,  the  right  to  refuse  haz¬ 
ardous  assignments,  and  maintenance 
of  equipment  and  bureau  conditions. 

•  Maintenance  of  membership  and 
union-dues  checkoff. 

•  Guidelines  for  inserting  new 
staffers  into  existing  pay  scales. 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

SHAREHOLDERS  OF  THE  New  York 
Times  and  Boston  Globe  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  approved  the  New  York  Times 
Co.’s  $1  billion  acquisition  of  the 
Globe’s  parent.  Affiliated  Publications 
Inc. 

At  meetings  convened  in  Boston 
and  New  York  Sept.  28  to  consider 
what  Times  chairman  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger  Sr.  called  a  “once-in-a-life- 
time  opportunity,”  shareholders  ratified 
the  deal,  which  the  boards  of  the  two 
companies  approved  in  June. 

The  merger,  which  was  expected  to 


•  Requirements  that  UPI  would  pay 
90%  of  an  individual’s  health-insur¬ 
ance  premium  and  80%  of  those  with 
family  plans. 

•  Establishment  of  a  401  (k)  plan, 
with  UPI  matching  up  to  2%  of  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  annual  salary. 

•  Life  insurance  equal  to  twice  an 
employee’s  annual  salary,  with  a 
$99,000  cap. 

•  10  days  of  sick  leave  a  year  and 
long-term  salary  continuation  based 
on  length  of  service,  with  a  26-week 
cap. 

•  Recognition  of  New  Year’s  Day, 
Christmas,  Independence  Day,  Labor 
Day  and  Thanksgiving  as  holidays, 
with  holiday  work  paid  time-and-a- 
half.  Five  personal  days  also  would  be 
allowed. 

•  Vacations  of  up  to  five  weeks  a 
year,  based  on  length  of  service. 

•  Parental  leave  of  up  to  12  months, 
and  automatic  leave  for  specified  fel¬ 
lowships. 

•  Terms  for  transfers,  job  posting, 
advancement  opportunities,  hiring  and 
training,  and  part-time  and  temporary 
employees. 


close  Oct.  1,  unites  two  of  the  nation’s 
most  prestigious  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  families.  It  makes  the  Times  the 
nation’s  fifth-largest  newspaper  compa¬ 
ny,  with  2.5  million  daily  circulation, 
up  from  seventh-largest. 

In  terms  of  revenues,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Times’  $1.8  billion  1992  rev¬ 
enues  and  Affiliated’s  $417  million  will 
create  a  $2.2  billion-a-year  company. 

Affiliated  stockholders  approved  the 
deal  with  about  80%  of  Class  A  and 
93%  of  Class  B  shareholders  voting  in 
favor. 


Shareholders  OK  New  York 
Times,  Boston  Globe  deal 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Assaults  on  ad 
revenue  continue 
in  Washington 

American  Advertising  Federation  exec  warns  newspapers, 
advertisers  and  ad  agencies  to  remain  vigilant 


by  M.L.  Stein 

LEGISLATION  THAT  LIKELY  would 
reduce  advertising  spending  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  crackdowns  on  advertising 
practices  are  distinct  possibilities  in 
the  coming  months,  a  trade  executive 
has  warned. 

The  advertising  industry  —  news¬ 
papers,  ad  agencies  and  advertisers  — 
must  remain  vigilant  to  stave  off  feder¬ 
al  legislation  and  regulations,  said  Jef¬ 
frey  L.  Perlman,  vice  president  of  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  at  the  American  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation. 

“Congressional  bills  affecting  the 
advertising  community  are  springing 
up  all  over,”  Perlman  said  in  an  address 
at  the  annual  sales  conference  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  in  La  Quinta. 


He  cautioned  the  industry  against 
becoming  complacent  because  of  lob¬ 
bying  efforts  that  have  helped  defeat 
such  legislation  in  the  past. 

Congressional  advocates  of  bills  to 
tax  advertising  revenue  “may  be  down 
but  they’re  not  out,”  Perlman  said.  “At 
some  point,  they’ll  be  back.  They  al¬ 
ways  are.  They  can  afford  to  lose  sever¬ 
al  times,  but  if  we  lose  once,  it  will  be 
devastating.” 

Perlman  noted  that  AAF,  a  Wash¬ 


ington-based  umbrella  organization 
that  has  newspapers,  ad  agencies  and 
major  advertisers  as  members,  believes 
that  few  legislators  or  regulators  under¬ 
stand  the  economic  contributions  of 
advertising. 

“But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
newly  proposed  draconian  ad  restric¬ 
tions  would  decrease  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  slow  the  economy,”  he  said. 

Perlman,  a  lawyer,  said  new  assaults 
on  ad  revenue  are  under  way.  Recent¬ 
ly,  a  member  of  the  Select  Revenue 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  asked  whether  a 
portion  of  a  company’s  advertising  ex¬ 
penses  should  be  amortized,  he  said. 

“We  also  faced  a  Congressional  Bud¬ 
get  Office  report,  which  indicated  the 
government  could  make  an  $18  billion 
profit  over  five  years  with  an  advertis¬ 


ing  tax,”  Perlman  said.  “Easy  money.” 

The  advertising  community,  includ¬ 
ing  newspapers,  successfully  rallied  to 
defeat  such  proposals,  but  there  are 
more  to  come,  he  said. 

Iowa  Sen.  Tom  Harkin’s  bill  to  disal¬ 
low  20%  of  the  tax  deduction  for  to¬ 
bacco  advertising  narrowly  failed  last 
year,  but  he  has  reintroduced  it  with 
the  disallowance  increased  to  50%, 
Perlman  pointed  out. 

Another  Democrat,  Sen.  Bill  Bradley 


of  New  Jersey,  has  done  Harkin  one 
better  with  a  measure  that  would  elim¬ 
inate  the  deduction,  he  continued. 

Predicting  that  Harkin  will  tie  his 
bill  to  proposals  for  financing  health 
care,  Perlman  said,  “It  will  require  seri¬ 
ous  commitment  to  defeat  Senator 
Harkin  a  second  time.  His  effort  rein¬ 
forces  the  notion  that  the  tax  code  can 
be  used  to  punish  products  that  some 
don’t  like.  But  this  issue  is  about  First 
Amendment  protection  of  commercial 
speech  —  the  right  to  advertise  a  legal 
product  in  an  honest  and  non-decep- 
tive  fashion.” 

Perlman  said  Harkin’s  bill  “plays 
right  into  the  hands  of  others  who  op¬ 
pose  not  only  tobacco  advertising  but 
see  little  value  in  any  advertising.  They 
believe  that  if  the  dike  is  broken  with 
action  against  tobacco,  other  product 
and  service  advertising  can  easily  be 
attacked.” 

Harkin’s  efforts  have  spawned  similar 
bills  that  would  limit  or  eliminate  the 
ad  tax  deduction  for  tobacco  and  alco¬ 
hol,  Perlman  said.  He  cited  a  move  by 
Rep.  Mike  Synar  of  Oklahoma  to  have 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  prepare  strict  regulations  for 
advertising  tobacco,  which  would  be 
treated  as  a  prescription  drug. 

Maine  Sen.  William  S.  Cohen  has 
suggested  that  pharmaceutical  firms 
spend  less  on  marketing  and  more  on 
research,  the  AAF  official  said,  adding, 
“The  way  to  force  this  would  be  to  dis¬ 
allow  some  percentage  of  advertising 
expenses.” 

Perlman  observed  that  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  director 
Leon  Panetta  has  said  he  could  work 
with  some  of  the  proposals  to  cut  the 
tax  deduction  for  tobacco  ads. 

He  noted  that  states,  which,  like  the 
federal  government,  are  under  enor¬ 
mous  budget  pressure,  are  seeking  new 
revenue  sources,  which  could  include 
advertising.  In  1987,  Florida  passed  a 
broad  services  tax  encompassing  adver¬ 
tising,  Perlman  reminded  his  audience. 

That  measure  was  such  a  disaster 
that  it  was  repealed  six  months  later 
but  that  hasn’t  stopped  about  25  other 
states  from  considering  taxes  on  adver¬ 
tising,  Perlman  said. 

He  concluded,  “The  industry  will 
find  it  necessary  to  continuously  pre¬ 
serve  its  tax  deductions  and  to  oppose 
content  restrictions  on  its  ad  claims  .... 
Truthful  advertising  is  worth  the  fight.” 


“Congressional  bills  affecting  the  advertising 
community  are  springing  up  all  over,”  Perlman 
said  in  an  address  at  the  annual  sales  conference  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  in  La  Quinta. 
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In  Brief 


Hong  Kong  publisher  endows 
Ohio  j -school  seat  for  $1  million 

HONG  KONG  NEWSPAPER  chain  publisher  Sally  Aw  Sian 
has  agreed  to  donate  $1  million  to  establish  a  professorship 
in  international  journalism  at  the  E.W.  Scripps  School  of 
Journalism  at  Ohio  University,  the  school  said. 

Aw  will  donate  an  additional  $150,000  to  buy  a  former  fra¬ 
ternity  house,  which  will  house  the  j -school’s  Center  for  In¬ 
ternational  Journalism,  Scripps  school  director  Ralph  Izard 
said. 

Aw  is  executive  chairman  and  group  managing  director  of 
Sing  Tao  Ltd.,  a  Hong  Kong-based  chain  that  publishes 
newspapers  on  four  continents. 

Its  flagship.  Sing  Tao  Daily,  is  a  Chinese-language  newspa¬ 
per  compiled  in  Hong  Kong  and  transmitted  by  satellite  to 
printing  plants  in  San  Francisco;  New  York;  Los  Angeles; 
Sydney,  Australia;  London;  Auckland,  New  Zealand;  and 
Vancouver,  Toronto  and  Calgary,  all  in  Canada. 

Aw  was  the  first  female  chairman  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  and  is  president  of  the  World  Chinese  Press 
Institute. 

News  Corp.  sells  shares 
in  Hong  Kong  paper 

AUSTRALIAN-BASED  NEWS  CORP.  has  agreed  to  sell 
most  of  its  interest  in  the  South  China  Morning  Post  to  a 
Malaysian  businessman  for  $349  million. 

The  deal,  subject  to  regulatory  approval,  would  transfer 
34.9%  of  South  China  Morning  Post  Holdings  Ltd.  to  Robert 
Kuok  Hock  Nien’s  Kerry  Group  Ltd. 

The  transaction  would  leave  News  Corp.,  headed  by  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch,  with  15%  of  the  Morning  Post,  Hong  Kong’s 
leading  English-language  daily.  News  Corp.  then  could  focus 
on  its  64%  stake  in  Star  TV,  the  Asian  satellite  network,  for 
which  it  spent  $525  million  in  July. 

There  were  indications  that  the  sale  could  face  problems. 
Trading  in  the  company’s  stock  was  suspended  for  more  than 
a  week  as  Hong  Kong’s  security  regulators  focused  on  the 
terms  of  the  transaction. 

Scripps  starts  TV 
development  unit 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO.  has  started  a  television  production  oper¬ 
ation  in  Los  Angeles. 

Scripps  Howard  Productions  will  acquire,  create,  develop 
and  produce  television  programming,  including  prime-time 
series,  syndicated  shows,  miniseries  and  news  shows  for  U.S. 
and  foreign  networks  and  cable  systems. 

Named  president  was  David  Percelay,  former  managing 
partner  of  Jacobs  &  Gerber  Entertainment.  Michele  Brustin, 
former  NBC  programming  executive  and  independent  pro¬ 
ducer,  was  hired  to  develop  programs. 

Scripps,  based  in  Cincinnati,  owns  10  television  stations. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

9/28/93 

9/21/93 

9/29/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

15.00 

14.375 

10.75 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

46.375 

45.25 

42.00 

Capital  Cities/AI^  Inc.  (NY) 

580.00 

540.50 

454.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

24.50 

25.375 

21.625 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

33.125 

31.875 

30.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

47.75 

48.00 

47.875 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

52.25 

52.00 

60.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

30.25 

30.75 

31.75 

McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY 

20.00 

20.25 

20.375 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

26.375 

25.00 

16.375 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

35.50 

35.25 

24.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

25.25 

23.625 

27.625 

1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  18.50 

18.00 

17.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

32.25 

32.625 

31.00 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

25.625 

24.625 

26.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

29.00 

29.625 

31.25 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

53.25 

51.375 

45.875 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

220.75 

213.75 

240.25 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

9/28/93 

9/21/93 

9/29/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.25 

11.125 

12.125 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.00 

13.00 

12.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

19.25 

19.00 

15.125 

Reuters  (c) 

70.00 

69.00 

64.75 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.75 

17.00 

17.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.25 

15.00 

13.625 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.25 

12.25 

16.25 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.375 

22.75 

24.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

5.44 

5.16 

3.88 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

56.875 

54.25 

34.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  EStP  by  Wertheim  Schroder 

k  Co.  Inc. 

operates  cable-television  firms  servicing  680,000  homes  and 
has  announced  plans  for  Home  and  Garden  Television  Net¬ 
work,  a  24-hour  cable-TV  station. 


Gannett  sells  radio  stations 

GANNETT  CO.  INC.  has  agreed  to  sell  two  Kansas  City  ra¬ 
dio  stations  to  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Mormon  Church,  for  an  undisclosed  price. 

Salt  Lake  City-based  Bonneville  took  control  immediate¬ 
ly  pending  approval  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 
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News  Tech 


Hearst  daily  now 
printing  We/Mbl 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

HEARST  CORP.  MOVED  printing  cf 
the  U.S.  edition  of  We/Mbl  from  a  sub¬ 
urban  Washington  contract  printer  to 
its  Midland  (Texas)  Reporter- Telegram 
in  late  July. 

Similar  English-  and  Russian-lan¬ 
guage  editions  of  the  colorful  biweekly 
are  published  jointly  by  Hearst  Corp. 
and  Izvestia  in  the  United  States  and 
Russia. 

Printed  in  two  eight-page  sections, 
the  editions  publish  news  and  features 
on  politics,  society  and  business  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Independent  States. 

Business  and  technical  director  Walt 
Hempton  said  circulations  have  stabi¬ 
lized  at  150,000  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  17,000  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  publication  primarily  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  schools,  universities  and 
leaders  in  cultural  affairs,  education, 
government  and  business. 

The  Reporter-Telegram  prints  We/Mbl 
on  its  double-wide  Harris  1650  press.  In 


Midland,  Hempton  said,  “production 
under  John  Maddox”  has  been  “excel¬ 
lent  .  .  .  wonderful  work.”  Hempton, 
who  also  serves  as  a  production  adviser 
to  Hearst  Newspapers,  said  the  “excep¬ 
tional”  print  quality  equaled  that  ob¬ 
tained  before  the  move. 

Until  summer,  We/Mbl  was  printed 
under  contract  on  state-of-the-art 
presses.  In  Midland,  however,  copies 
come  off  the  18-year-old,  six-unit  Harris. 

While  that  press  is  the  only  1650  in 
use  among  Hearst  newspapers,  Maddox 
noted  that  the  Odessa  American,  just 
20  miles  away,  also  prints  on  six  units  of 
the  same  50,000-cph  press. 

Of  the  more  than  900  units  of  1600- 
Series  presses  in  service  worldwide, 
Heidelberg  Harris  Inc.,  Dover,  N.H., 
does  not  know  exactly  how  many  oper¬ 
ate  in  North  America,  said  marketing 
communications  supervisor  David  S. 
Noel. 

In  addition  to  many  higher-speed 
1660s,  Hams  built  two  even-faster 
1680s,  said  Noel,  who  pointed  out  that 
1600-Series  presses  remain  available. 


with  different  inker  arrangements,  com¬ 
mon-impression  units  and  tower  config¬ 
urations. 

“We’ve  been  able  to  produce  good- 
quality  product  ever  since  we’ve  had  the 
press,”  Maddox  said.  “1  think  much  of  it 
is  just  due  to  the  upkeep  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  machine.” 

Maddox  also  attributed  much  of  the 
print  quality  to  his  “very  professional 
pressroom  staff”  in  Midland. 

“They  really  care  about  wbat  they’re 
producing,  from  our  daily  product  to 
We,"  he  said. 

Midland’s  youngest  pressman  has 
been  on  the  job  four  years  and  the  old¬ 
est  about  15,  said  Maddox.  He  noted 
that  all  started  as  trainees  —  as  he  did 
on  the  letterpress  equipment  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Harris  offset.  Maddox  was 
promoted  to  production  manager  after 
13  years  of  experience  on  the  165C. 

The  Reporter-Telegram  originally  ran 
little  offset  color. 

“That  was  before  USA  Today  en¬ 
lightened  everybody  . . . ,”  Maddox  said. 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  paper  replaced 
its  enlarger  with  a  Royal  Zenith  color 
scanner.  With  separations  off  the  scan¬ 
ner,  he  said,  “We  really  started  to  shine 
....  We  could  see  what  our  press  would 
do.” 

Even  before  USA  Today  and  the 
electronic  scanner,  Maddox  said  the 
press  and  pressmen  were  able  to  deliver 
good  color. 

Today,  the  paper’s  four-color  editori¬ 
al  work  averages  80  to  85  photos  a 
week,  from  separations  screened  at  100 
lines. 

While  the  24,000-circulation  west 
Texas  daily  now  prints  the  U.S.  edition 
of  We,  production  for  distribution  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  continues  at 
Moscow’s  Izvestia  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  the  production  arm  of  the 
organization  that  publishes  the  now-in¬ 
dependent  Izvestia,  Russia’s  largest  dai¬ 
ly- 

We/Mbl's  U.S.  editor.  Maxwell  Mc- 
Crohon,  a  veteran  newspaper  and  wire 
service  editor,  told  the  Reporter-Telegram, 
“We  are  the  only  newspaper  in  full  color 
published  in  Moscow.” 

The  paper’s  text,  photos  and  graphics 
are  prepared  and  assembled  entirely 
with  Macintosh-based  desktop  hard¬ 
ware  and  software. 

Pages  for  the  U.S.  edition  move  from 

(See  Hearst  on  page  35) 
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John  Maddox,  Walt  Hempton  and  Midland  Reporter-Telegram  circulation  rrumager 
Chip  McCarver  check  the  first  We/Mbl  copies  printed  at  Hearst’s  west  Texas  daily. 
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System  Integrators  Inc. 
files  for  Chapter  1 1 

System  vendor  says  banks’  failure  to  renegotiate 
highdnterest  debt  forced  it  to  seek  reorganization 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS  INC.  and 
its  parent  company,  SI  Acquisitions 
Corp.,  late  last  month  petitioned  for 
reorganization  under  Chapter  11  of  the 
bankruptcy  code.  It  filed  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  where  the  holding  company 
was  incorporated. 

In  Sacramento,  SlI  spokesman 
Roger  Peterson  said  that  after  almost 
two  years  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
renegotiate  its  bank  debt,  the  publish¬ 
ing  systems  vendor  decided  that  reor¬ 
ganization  is  its  only  recourse. 

Chapter  11  proceedings,  he  said, 
were  the  only  way  to  get  the  attention 


will  be  met,  employees  are  being  paid, 
no  one  is  being  laid  off,  products  will 
be  shipped  and  24'hour  customer  ser¬ 
vice  will  continue.  Peterson  said  the 
company  will  exhibit  as  planned  at  the 
IFRA  exposition  in  Amsterdam,  the 
Netherlands,  Oct.  11-14. 

Noting  that  SII  is  in  far  better  finan¬ 
cial  shape  than  it  was  during  the  re¬ 
cent  recession  years,  Peterson  said, 
“There  will  be  no  terminations;  hiring 
will  continue”  —  a  reference  to  slots  to 
be  filled  in  its  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  marketing  departments. 

After  paring  staff,  converting  to  soft¬ 
ware  development  only  and  compata- 
bility  with  standard  hardware  and  soft¬ 


“This  way,  we^ll  be  able  to  come  out  of  this 
with  a  fairer  loan  structure,”  Peterson  said. 
“WeVe  fairly  confident  this  will  be 
short-lived,  as  Chapter  11s  go.” 


of  Bank  of  America,  Chase  Manhattan 
and  two  foreign  banks. 

“This  way,  we’ll  be  able  to  come  out 
of  this  with  a  fairer  loan  structure,”  Pe¬ 
terson  said.  “We’re  fairly  confident  this 
will  be  short-lived,  as  Chapter  11s  go.” 

He  said  SII  president  Michael 
Reisenweber  told  employees  that  while 
reorganization  can  take  from  a  few 
weeks  to  a  year,  the  company’s  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  complex  and  could  be  re¬ 
solved  quickly.  A  petitioner  has  120 
days  to  file  a  plan  for  reorganizing. 

In  a  release  noting  the  company’s 
“strong  cash  flow”  and  operating  prof¬ 
it,  Reisenweber  said  that  lacking  a 
“timely  agreement  with  the  bank 
group,  management  and  the  board 
concluded  that  the  most  prudent 
course  of  action  .  .  .  would  be  to  file 
under  Chapter  11  ...  to  ensure  that 
SII  will  have  the  right  capital  structure 
to  take  advantage  of  growth  opportuni¬ 
ties  .  .  .  .” 

Reisenweber  added  that  daily  opera¬ 
tions  continue  unchanged,  contracts 


ware  platforms,  and  changing  its  prod¬ 
uct  line,  SII  has  regained  business, 
company  officials  said. 

The  firm  founded  by  Jim  Lennane  in 
the  1970s  and  taken  public  under  his 
leadership  in  the  1980s  was  bought  out 
in  1989  by  a  management  group  com¬ 
peting  with  him.  The  buyout  occurred 
when  interest  rates  were  near  their 
peak  and  just  before  the  onset  of  a  se¬ 
vere  three-year  slump  in  the  newspaper 
business,  which  until  very  recently  was 
SII’s  only  market. 

Including  interest  at  an  undisclosed 
rate,  SII  said  it  so  far  has  paid  senior 
lenders  $36  million. 

Lennane  retains  a  5%  share  of  the 
firm.  A  few  senior  managers,  including 
Lennane’s  retired  successor,  Alden  Ed¬ 
wards,  also  own  a  relatively  small  com¬ 
bined  stake. 

SH’s  principal  hardware  supplier. 
Tandem  Computers,  Cupertino,  Calif., 
acquired  an  8%  share  about  a  year  af¬ 
ter  the  buyout.  But,  like  current  and 
former  SII  executive  shareholders. 


Tandem’s  position  is  subordinate  to  the 
banks’  claims,  Peterson  said.  CitiCorp 
is  SII’s  majority  shareholder  and  man¬ 
aging  partner.  It  and  Tandem  are  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  SII  board  of  directors. 

As  leading  lender.  Bank  of  America 
Aug.  5  filed  a  notice  of  default  for 
$8.97  million  that  it  said  SII  owed  on 
debt  payments  since  September  1992. 
The  debt  was  secured  by  Sacramento- 
area  real  estate  owned  by  SII,  including 
a  parcel  on  which  it  plans  to  build  a 
new  headquarters  (E&P,  Sept.  18,  p. 
28).  Like  the  interest  rates  that  have 
fallen  since  1989,  the  value  of  the  land 
owned  by  SII  has  plummeted  since  it 
was  acquired  by  Lennane. 

At  Bank  of  America,  spokeswoman 
Pat  Lindh  said,  “We  never  comment 
on  customers.” 

In  late  August,  a  source  close  to  SII 
said  the  company  deliberately  withheld 
the  payments  and  thought  the  strategy 
was  working.  Peterson  confirmed  that 
SII  had  funds  to  cover  the  payments. 
In  a  release,  SII  said  the  default  notice 
had  no  effect  on  operations. 

About  a  month  later,  Peterson 
stressed  that  the  filing  indicates  nei¬ 
ther  a  forced  bankruptcy  nor  a  failed 
business. 

“We  signed  a  letter  of  intent  yester¬ 
day  even  though  the  customer’s  aware 
of  the  filing,”  he  said,  referring  to  one 
of  three  such  agreements  with  U.S. 
and  European  dailies. 

The  pending  business  comes  on  the 
heels  of  contracts  valued  at  $5.7  mil¬ 
lion  with  Israel’s  Schoken  group,  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  Fairfax  group  and  a  U.S.  daily. 

As  separate,  locally  incorporated  op¬ 
erating  companies,  SII’s  overseas  sub¬ 
sidiaries  are  not  included  in  the  filing. 
Peterson  said  no  relief  was  sought  by 
those  subsidiaries  because  “there’s  no 
need  for  them  to  do  so.”  He  cited,  for 
example,  Australian  System  Integra¬ 
tors’  good  “cash  situation.”  lEOT 
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Sinking  Morale 

Number  of  dissatisfied  journalists  up,  according  to  a  survey 
commissioned  by  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

MORE  NEWSPAPER  JOURNALISTS 
than  ever  say  they  would  like  to  walk 
out  the  door. 

Almost  half  (44%)  say  they  want  to 
be  at  a  different  paper  within  the  next 
five  years,  and  one  in  10  say  they  hope 
they  are  not  working  in  journalism  by 
that  time. 

In  a  major  study  commissioned  by 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors,  researchers  found  that  newsroom 
morale  has  plummeted  since  a  similar 
APME  study  in  1985. 

More  than  a  third  (36%)  of  surveyed 
journalists  say  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  jobs.  The  1985  survey  —  which 
made  headlines  for  documenting  an 
unexpected  pessimism  —  indicated 
that  26%  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
newspaper  jobs. 

The  latest  study  closely  parallels  a 
1992  Freedom  Forum  survey  conducted 
by  Indiana  University  professors  David 
Weaver  and  G.  Cleveland  Wilhot. 


That  report  said  21%  of  journalists 
wanted  to  leave  the  field  in  five  years 
—  compared  to  11%  a  decade  ago  and 
7%  two  decades  ago. 

The  APME  report  found  that  not 
only  is  the  number  of  dissatisfied  jour¬ 
nalists  up,  so  is  the  quality  of  the  mal¬ 
contents. 

“Some  of  the  most  sought-after  peo¬ 
ple  in  U.S.  newsrooms  plan  to  leave 
them  —  the  young,  minorities  and  the 
most  well-educated,”  the  report  said. 

For  example,  nearly  half  (47%)  of  all 
journalists  with  graduate  degrees  say 
they  are  dissatisfied. 

Of  people  aged  18-34,  62%  want  to 
leave  their  jobs  and  15%  want  to  leave 
the  field. 

Minorities,  too,  are  eager  to  leave 


their  current  newspapers. 

Of  non-whites,  62%  say  they  want 
to  leave  their  newsroom  and  16%  want 
out  of  journalism  altogether. 

The  APME  report,  conducted  by 
Minneapolis-based  MORI  Research 
Inc.,  used  a  statistical  model  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  factors  are  most  likely  to 
lead  to  job  dissatisfaction. 

Surprisingly,  pay  is  not  one  of  those 
factors  nor  are  doubts  about  job  securi¬ 
ty  or  the  quality  of  co-workers. 

Instead,  the  most  important  factors 
are  feelings  about  management  behav¬ 
ior,  opportunities  for  growth,  the  per¬ 
ceived  quality  of  the  newspaper,  the 
freedom  that  employees  feel  and  just 
one  recession-related  issue;  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  demands  of  a  job  and 
a  newspaper’s  resources. 

These  findings  amount  to  a  silver 
lining  on  a  dark  cloud,  MORI’s  Kristin 
McGrath  told  APME  convention  par¬ 
ticipants  in  Minneapolis  last  month. 

“The  findings  suggest  that  by  giving 
[journalists]  a  reason  to  stay  —  im¬ 


proving  the  quality  of  your  paper,  pro¬ 
moting  those  who  have  the  most  po¬ 
tential  for  success  and  showing  that 
you  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  in  the 
trenches  —  they  can  be  convinced  to 
stay  and  work  with  you,”  McGrath 
said. 

Nearly  two-thirds  (64%)  of  dissatis¬ 
fied  journalists  say  they  see  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth  at  their  papers. 

About  half  of  these  dissatisfied  jour¬ 
nalists  say  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
autonomy  on  the  job,  they  lack  re¬ 
sources  to  do  their  jobs  properly  and 
they  are  not  very  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  their  newspapers. 

Indeed,  the  survey  received  dozens 
of  withering  comments  from  journal¬ 
ists  about  their  managers. 


“Did  you  hear  the  one  about  the  ed¬ 
itor  who  was  so  stupid  the  other  editors 
noticed?”  one  journalist  wrote. 

“My  department,  having  been 
purged  of  most  of  its  veteran  newsmen 
after  [a  chain]  took  over,”  a  male  copy 
editor  at  a  large  metro  in  the  West 
wrote,  “is  now  run  by  young,  inexperi¬ 
enced  clerks  with  little  news  judgment 
and  no  concern  for  the  reader. 

“Their  goal,”  he  said,  “is  to  write 
good  memos,  cover  their  asses,  finagle 
promotions,  wheedle  raises  and  plump 
up  their  resumes  so  they  can  move 
elsewhere.” 

The  study  surveyed  627  journalists 
from  29  newspapers  that  have  APME 
members. 

Journalism  center 
gets  Ford  grant 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Center  for  Integration  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  has  received  a 
$225,000  Ford  Foundation  grant  for  a 
study  of  the  news  media’s  coverage  of 
African-Americans,  Asian-Americans, 
Latinos  and  Native  Americans. 

CIIJ  director  Jon  Funabiki  said  the 
money  will  be  used  for  a  year-long  pro¬ 
ject  that  will  examine  racial  stereotypes, 
slurs,  bias  in  reporting,  cultural  insensi¬ 
tivity  and  other  problems  in  the  print 
and  broadcast  media’s  coverage  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  color. 

The  report  will  be  presented  at  Uni¬ 
ty  94,  the  ground-breaking  joint  con¬ 
vention  in  Atlanta  next  year  of  the 
Asian  American  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists,  National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Journalists  and  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalists  Association,  Funabiki 
said. 

He  said  the  project  will  be  modeled 
after  CIIJ’s  Project  Zinger,  which  exam¬ 
ines  media  coverage  of  Asian-Ameri¬ 
cans. 

“No  one  has  ever  tried  to  do  this 
kind  of  broad-reaching  project,”  he 
added. 


“Did  you  hear  the  one  about  the  editor  who  was  so 
stupid  the  other  editors  noticed?” 
one  journalist  wrote. 
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Last  Roundup 
For  N.Y.  Post? 

Hopes  for  saving  the  sassy,  stubborn  tabloid 
unsure  in  the  wake  of  walkout  by  Newspaper  Guild 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

IN  A  COSTLY  game  of  chicken,  nei¬ 
ther  Rupert  Murdoch  nor  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  local  blinked  — 
and  it  looked  like  the  collision  could 
be  fatal  for  the  New  York  Post. 

Two  days  after  the  presses  fell  silent, 
neither  side  showed  signs  of  giving  in, 
and  hope  that  another  miracle  would 
save  the  ailing  tabloid  —  and  the  jobs 
of  700  employees  —  from  its  long-pre¬ 
dicted  demise  was  slipping  away. 

As  E&P  went  to  press  Sept.  30,  Mur¬ 
doch  and  eight  production  unions 
agreed  to  restart  the  Post  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  Guild’s  strike.  The  agree¬ 
ment  required  the  production  unions 
to  cross  Guild  picket  lines  and  set  the 
stage  for  a  possible  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  the  blue-collar  production 
unions  and  the  Guild,  which  repre¬ 
sents  white-collar  workers  in  news,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  operations. 

Guild  members  walked  off  the  job 
Sept.  27  to  protest  Murdoch’s  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  right  to  fire  employees  at 
will  and  slash  severance  pay,  the  de 
facto  pensions  for  nearly  300  Guild 
workers. 

In  a  surprising  show  of  solidarity 
from  the  same  blue-collar  unions  that 
crossed  Guild  picket  lines  at  the  Daily 
News  not  long  ago.  Post  pressmen,  dri¬ 
vers  and  printers  originally  defied  their 
union  leaders  and  honored  the  Guild’s 
pickets. 

For  Murdoch,  the  News  Corp.  chair¬ 
man  who  had  agreed  to  buy  the  Post  in 
bankruptcy  court,  that  seemed  to  be 
the  last  straw.  He  vowed  to  wash  his 
hands  of  the  deal  after  investing  more 
than  $10  million  in  the  paper,  which  is 
losing  more  than  $1  million  a  month. 

“Despite  our  extraordinary  attempt 
to  save  this  newspaper,  the  persistent 
labor-relations  situation  made  our  task 
intolerable  and  wrote  this  sad  conclu¬ 
sion  to  our  efforts,”  Murdoch  said  in  a 
statement  the  day  before  agreeing  to 
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“Despite  our  extraordinary  attempt  to 
save  this  newspaper,  the  persistent  la¬ 
bor-relations  situation  made  our  task  in¬ 
tolerable  and  wrote  this  sad  conclusion 
to  our  efforts."  —  Rupert  Murdoch 

resume  publishing. 

Murdoch  agreed  to  reconsider  his 
position  at  the  request  of  New  York 
Gov.  Mario  Cuomo. 

The  Guild,  the  only  one  of  the 
Post’s  10  unions  without  a  contract, 
has  offered  to  resume  negotiations, 
without  results. 

The  sides  remain  divided  over  Mur¬ 
doch’s  demands  for  a  four-month  “free- 
fire  zone,”  during  which  he  could  fire 
Guild-represented  employees  at  will, 
and  sharp  reductions  in  severance 
obligations. 

The  Guild  maintains  that  the  de¬ 
mands  strike  at  the  heart  of  all  unions 
—  job  security  —  and  effectively 
would  destroy  the  Guild  unit. 

“We’re  prepared  to  go  the  distance,” 
said  Suzanne  Martin,  an  accounts-re- 
ceivable  clerk  and  Guild  negotiator,  as 


picketers  assembled  Sept.  29  and 
drank  coffee  at  the  start  of  the  third 
day  on  strike. 

Were  the  union  to  give  in  to  Mur¬ 
doch’s  demands,  “We’d  be  out  on  the 
street  anyway,”  she  said. 

While  some  Guild  members  hoped 
that  Murdoch’s  intransigence  was  just  a 
ploy  and  he  eventually  would  come  to 
terms  and  acquire  the  Post,  others 
seemed  to  share  the  sense  that  they 
had  little  to  lose  if  the  paper  dies  be¬ 
cause  many  would  lose  their  jobs  and 
much  of  their  severance  pay  anyway. 

“If  it  does  die,  at  least  the  funeral 
will  be  over,”  said  Chris  Oliver,  a  Post 
reporter  for  16  years.  “If  it  stays  on  ... , 
it  will  be  another  miracle. 

“It  doesn’t  look  good,”  he  said,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  grim  facts  facing  all 
the  paper’s  employees. 

Pressmen,  drivers,  printers  and  oth¬ 
er  production  workers  honored  Guild 
picket  lines  for  three  days  despite  pleas 
to  return  to  work  by  George  McDon¬ 
ald,  head  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council. 

McDonald,  who  engineered  the 
agreement  to  return  to  work,  has  criti¬ 
cized  the  Guild  for  failing  to  settle  on  a 
contract. 

He  in  turn  was  chastised  by  Barry 
Lipton,  president  of  the  Guild  local, 
for  working  against  another  union. 

The  Guild  withdrew  from  Allied 
when  the  umbrella  newspaper-union 
group  refused  to  support  the  Guild’s 
Daily  News  unit  after  owner  Mortimer 
Zuckerman  signed  contracts  with  every 
union  but  the  Guild. 

At  both  papers,  publishers  isolated 
Guild  units  by  demanding  the  right  to 
fire  employees. 

News  Corp.  attorneys  reversed 
themselves  after  first  saying  they  would 
let  Murdoch’s  management  agreement 
expire  Sept.  30,  just  days  before  he  was 
to  resume  ownership. 

(See  Post  on  page  36) 
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Newsday  confirms 
New  York  losses 

Remains  committed  to  ‘investment’  in  New  York  CAty 
edition,  projects  profitability  within  five  years 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO.’S  Mewsday  has 
lost  between  $8  million  and  $14  mil- 
lion  a  year  on  its  seven-year-old  New 
York  City  edition,  New  York  Newsday. 

Newsday  publisher  Bob  Johnson  an¬ 
nounced  the  losses  in  a  recent  news¬ 
room  staff  meeting  at  New  York  NewS' 
day  headquarters  on  Park  Avenue. 

That  was  the  company’s  first  public 
statement  about  the  amount  of  losses. 

It  was  close  to  estimates  made  by  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  for  years.  Nevertheless, 
Times  Mirror  shows  no  sign  of  hacking 
out  of  the  New  York  City  tabloid  war. 

While  Newsday  remains  profitable 
overall,  Johnson  said  he  wants  to  make 
New  York  Newsday  profitable  within 
five  years. 

Times  Mirror  executives  have  told 
industry  analysts  essentially  the  same 
thing,  adding  that  New  York  Newsday 
is  expected  to  turn  a  profit  in  five  years 
no  matter  what  happens  to  its  com¬ 
petitors,  said  John  Reidy,  media  analyst 
with  Smith  Barney  Shearson. 

Making  a  profit  won’t  be  easy  be¬ 
cause  circulation  surges  of  past  years 
have  stalled.  Based  in  part  on  assess¬ 
ments  of  a  consulting  firm,  Johnson 
said  New  York  Newsday  circulation  is 
expected  to  grow  a  few  thousand  a 
year,  rather  than  tens  of  thousands,  at 
least  as  long  as  its  tabloid  competitors, 
the  New  York  Post  and  Daily  News,  re¬ 
main  in  business. 

Profitability  depends  on  boosting 
New  York  Newsday’s  circulation  past 
300,000,  from  270,000  now,  and  cut¬ 
ting  costs,  Johnson  said. 

Newsday,  with  a  760,000  daily  circu¬ 
lation,  including  New  York  Newsday, 
considers  the  $56  million  to  $98  mil¬ 
lion  that  it  has  spent  so  far  in  New 
York  a  worthwhile  investment  and  rel¬ 
atively  cheap,  considering  the  cost  of 


Bob  Johnson 


buying  a  metropolitan  daily. 

“Our  attitude  is  that  if  we  went  out 
and  bought  a  big-city  paper,  it  would 
cost  a  lot  more  than  this  7 '/2-year  in¬ 
vestment  has  cost.  The  way  we  look  at 
it,  we’re  getting  a  darned  good  bargain 
with  New  York  Newsday,”  spokes¬ 
woman  Chiara  Coletti  said. 

Reidy  agreed,  saying  that  with  cre¬ 
ative  bookkeeping.  New  York  Newsday 
could  be  close  to  breaking  even.  But 
whatever  the  losses,  he  said,  “For  a 
voice  in  the  New  York  market,  it’s  a 
steal.” 

Coletti  said  the  New  York  edition, 
which  employs  about  250  journalists 
and  150  people  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  ahead  of  projections,  large¬ 
ly  because  of  the  three-month  strike 
that  devastated  the  Daily  News’  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  two  years  ago. 

One  staffer  said  Johnson’s  speech 
did  little  to  improve  flagging  morale 
among  New  York  Newsday  journalists. 


who  saw  the  near  deaths  —  and  subse¬ 
quent  revivals  —  of  the  Post  and  Daily 
News  as  lost  opportunities.  Staffers 
openly  questioned  the  paper’s  ability  to 
promote  and  distribute  in  the  city,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Manhattan,  where  circula¬ 
tion  growth  is  considered  key. 

Meanwhile,  Newsday  is  negotiating 
with  its  main  union.  Local  406  of  the 
Graphic  Communications  Internation¬ 
al  Union,  to  start  daily  on-line  insert¬ 
ing  at  Newsday’s  production  plant  in 
Melville,  Long  Island,  a  suburb  east  of 
New  York  City. 

According  to  the  company’s  plan, 
feature  and  classified  sections  would  he 
printed  early  and  stored  on  giant 
wheels.  ^Tien  the  late  news  and  sports 
sections  come  off  the  presses,  earlier 
sections  would  be  inserted  at  press 
speed. 

On-line  inserting  permits  more  col¬ 
or,  later  deadlines  and  repackaging  of 
the  tabloid  to  make  it  easier  for  readers 
to  navigate  —  all  of  which  makes  New 
York  Newsday  more  competitive. 

The  union,  which  represents  about 
1,500  employees,  is  discussing  how  the 
company  will  operate  the  Ferag  insert¬ 
ing  equipment,  which  has  been  used 
for  Sunday  editions  only. 

“We  are  trying  to  resolve  problems 
like  we  normally  do,”  union  president 
George  Tedeschi  said. 

Coletti  said  Newsday’s  bulkiness  is  a 
disadvantage  —  a  fact  noted  in  focus 
groups  with  former  Daily  News  read¬ 
ers.  She  said  the  paper  needs  union 
agreements  to  justify  using  inserting 
equipment,  which  would  allow  refor¬ 
matting,  making  reading  easier. 

In  a  recent  development,  the  Post 
demonstrated  its  fragility  by  failing  to 
publish  Sept.  28  after  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  only  Post  union 
without  a  contract,  walked  off  the  job. 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corp., 
which  is  buying  the  bankrupt  Post,  has 
threatened  to  walk  away  from  the  pa¬ 
per,  which  loses  up  to  $15  million  a 
year. 

NAHJ  donation 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of 
Hispanic  Journalists  has  donated  $250 
to  the  Institute  for  Journalism  Educa¬ 
tion  in  memory  of  the  late  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  publisher  Bob  May¬ 
nard,  who  died  of  cancer  Aug.  17. 
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Casolaro  suit 
is  dismissed 

A  $2  MILLION  lawsuit  filed  by  the 
family  of  free-lance  journalist  Danny 
Casolaro  against  the  city  of  Martins- 
burg,  W.Va.,  the  county  commission 
and  a  funeral  home  has  been  dismissed. 

The  lawsuit  contended  that  Martins- 
burg  officials  were  negligent  in  their  de¬ 
lay  in  notifying  the  family  that  Casolaro 
had  been  found  dead  in  a  hotel  room 
there. 

Family  members  were  not  notified  of 
the  death  until  after  Casolaro  had  been 
embalmed. 

Casolaro  had  gone  to  West  Virginia 
reportedly  to  meet  with  a  source  in  his 
investigation  of  the  Inslaw  case.  He  was 
found  dead  in  his  hotel  room,  wrists 
slashed,  and  officials  ruled  the  death  a 
suicide. 

Although  there  were  numerous  calls 
for  further  investigation  —  some  people 
believe  that  Casolaro  was  murdered,  an 
internal  Justice  Department  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Inslaw  matter  found  no 
cause  to  believe  that  the  death  was  sus¬ 
picious  (E&P,  July  17,  p.  9). 

Oakland  Tribune 
sues  city  council 
for  $5  million 

THE  OAKLAND  (CALIF.)  Tribune 
struck  back  with  a  $5  million  lawsuit 
against  the  Oakland  City  Council  for 
its  endorsement  of  a  union  boycott  of 
the  newspaper. 

The  complaint,  filed  in  federal  court, 
seeks  to  nullify  the  council’s  action  and 
bar  council  members  from  urging  Oak¬ 
land  readers  and  advertisers  to  stop  do¬ 
ing  business  with  the  Tribune  and  its 
four  sister  dailies  in  the  Alameda  News¬ 
paper  Group. 

In  July,  the  Alameda  County  AFL- 
CIO  called  for  a  consumer  and  adver¬ 
tiser  boycott  of  ANG  papers  to  protest 
the  slow  pace  of  bargaining  between 
ANG  and  the  Newspaper  Guild  (E&P, 
Aug.  7,  p.  11).  Negotiations  began  in 
1987.  The  newspaper  company  has 
called  the  boycott  ineffective. 

Recently,  the  council  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  support  the  boycott,  remove 
its  legal  advertising  from  the  Tribune 
and  urge  city  officials  to  drop  their  sub¬ 


scriptions.  Mayor  Elihu  Harris  abstained. 

The  suit  charges  that  the  council  vi¬ 
olated  federal  laws  by  interfering  in  pri¬ 
vate  collective  bargaining  between  la¬ 
bor  and  management.  The  complaint 
also  accused  council  members  of  deny¬ 
ing  the  Tribune  its  First  Amendment 
right  of  free  expression.  The  ANG 
complaint  termed  the  council’s  action 
“an  exertion  of  governmental  and  pub¬ 
lic  pressure  on  ANG  in  an  undue  and 
unwarranted  attempt  to  coerce  or  oth¬ 
erwise  improperly  influence  a  resolution 
of  the  labor  dispute  and  negotiations.” 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in 
several  cases  that  it  is  unlawful  for 
states  or  municipalities  to  interfere  in 
collective-bargaining  activity. 

“I  am  confident  the  court  will  see 
this  outrageous  situation  as  we  do,”  said 
J.  Allan  Meath,  ANG  publisher  and 
president.  “The  Oakland  City  Council 
violated  federal  law  and  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution.  That  can’t  be  permitted  to 
happen.” 

Meath  added  that  the  lawsuit  is  not 
directed  at  Oakland  residents  “but 
rather  those  arrogant  politicians  who 
are  supposed  to  faithfully  represent  the 
people  of  Oakland.” 

The  publisher  said  any  monetary  re¬ 
ward  that  ANG  may  win  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  through  local  chari¬ 
ties. 

Lesbian  couple 
says  paper 
discriminated 

A  LESBIAN  COUPLE  said  the  Fargo, 
N.D.,  Forum  discriminated  against 
them  by  refusing  to  print  their  marriage 
announcement. 

But  editor  Joe  Dill  said  his  paper  only 
runs  engagement  announcements  and 
pictures  of  couples  who  are  preparing  to 
be  legally  married.  North  Dakota  will 
not  issue  marriage  licenses  to  homosex¬ 
ual  couples. 

Tammy  Miller,  25,  of  Fargo,  and  Cyn¬ 
thia  Bullington,  46,  of  Florida,  said  they 
called  the  Forum  to  request  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  their  union  ceremony 
but  the  request  was  denied.  They  then 
requested  a  paid  announcement  and 
that  also  was  refused. 

Miller  and  Bullington  were  joined  at 
a  news  conference  by  Fargo  Mayor  Jon 
Lindgren  and  members  of  the  local  gay 


and  lesbian  community. 

Dill  said  the  Forum  policy,  even  for 
paid  announcements,  is  based  on  the 
consistency  of  noting  only  legal  bonds. 
The  paper  runs  notices  of  engagements, 
marriages  and  divorces.  —  AP 

N.J,  juror  names 
case  postponed 

A  JUDGE  HAS  postponed  oral  argu¬ 
ments  against  a  federal  order  to  seal  the 
names  of  jurors  in  the  Crazy  Eddie  case 
to  prevent  the  press  from  interviewing 
them. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Nicholas  H.  Poli- 
tan  of  Newark  postponed  the  hearing 
from  Sept.  14  until  Oct.  12  to  let  other 
interested  parties,  including  the  Star- 
Ledger  of  Newark,  present  their  case. 

Politan  presided  at  the  high-profile 
trial  that  resulted  in  securities-fraud 
convictions  of  Eddie  and  Mitchell  An- 
tar,  founders  of  collapsed  Crazy  Eddie 
discount-retail  store. 


New  York  State_ 
Bar  Association 

NYSBA 

1993 

John  Peter  Zenger 
Media  Awards  Competition 

(Formerly  NYSBA  Media  Awards) 

The  competition  recognizes  jour¬ 
nalistic  excellence  in  reporting 
on  the  law  and  the  legal  system. 

Categories  include  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  television, 
commentary  and  editorial  cartoons. 

Material  published  or  broadcast 
in  New  York  State  from  Nov¬ 
ember  1, 1992  through  October 
31, 1993  is  eligible  for  entry. 

For  further  information  or  an 
entr}'^  form  contact  Terry  Scheid, 
Media  Awards  Coordinator,  at 
(518)  487-5537. 

Deadline:  entries  must  be 
postmarked  by 
November  1, 1993 
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Post-Pulitzer  ‘blitz^ 
and  bliss  for  writer 

Miami  Herald  columnist  Liz  Balmaseda  discusses 
life  after  winning  journalism’s  top  prize  this  spring 


by  David  Astor 

ADA  BALMASEDA  IS  such  a  Julio 
Iglesias  fan  that  she  insisted  that  her 
first  granddaughter  be  named  after  the 
singer’s  “Natalie”  tune. 

So  Ada  was  incredibly  excited  when 
she  learned  that  her  daughter,  Natalie’s 
aunt  Liz,  had  received  flowers  from 
Iglesias  for  winning  the  1993  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  commentary. 

Ada  quickly  dispatched  her  son  to 
the  Miami  Herald  newsroom  to  com¬ 
mandeer  the  plants  so  she  could  be 
photographed  with  them.  Herald 
staffers  warned  Liz  Balmaseda  that  a 
man  was  “taking  your  Julio  flowers,” 
but  the  columnist  responded,  laughing, 
“That’s  my  brother.” 

Balmaseda,  34,  also  received  con¬ 
gratulations  from  a  younger  singer,  her 
friend  Gloria  Estefan. 

Yes,  a  post-Pulitzer  period  can  be  a 
crazy,  heady  time.  Balmaseda  appeared 
on  such  television  shows  as  Today  and 
Oprah  Winfrey  soon  after  she  won  the 
prize  and  continues  to  fulfill  speaking 
engagements  “left  and  right”  nearly  six 
months  later. 

“I  say  yes  to  everything  because  they 
won’t  always  be  asking,”  said  Balmase¬ 
da,  whose  recent  travels  included  a  trip 
to  Denver  to  be  feted  by  Cuban-Amer- 
icans  and  others.  “My  life  has  been  a 
blitz  since  the  spring,  but  I’m  enjoying 
every  minute.” 

Her  frenetic  schedule  has  exacted  a 
price,  however.  “It’s  hard  to  stay  on 
track  with  my  writing,”  she  admitted. 
“I  haven’t  missed  a  column,  but  I  feel 
so  much  better  when  I’m  further 
ahead.” 

One  reason  why  Balmaseda  prefers 
to  stay  ahead  is  that  she  does  extensive 
reporting  for  her  twice-weekly  feature 
—  getting  out  of  the  newsroom  to  chat 
with  people,  conduct  interviews,  sit  in 


Liz  Balmaseda 


on  meetings,  attend  press  conferences 
and  more.  Balmaseda’s  beat  mostly  is 
Miami,  but  she  occasionally  ranges  far¬ 
ther  afield. 

In  fact,  Balmaseda’s  1992  dispatches 
from  Haiti  were  among  the  columns 
that  won  her  the  Pulitzer.  She  was  in 
that  country  only  10  days  or  so  but 
managed  to  file  eight  pieces  —  seven 
of  which  made  the  Herald’s  front  page. 

Part  of  that  column  series  featured 
interviews  with  Haitians  who  had  gone 
into  hiding  after  their  lives  were 
threatened  by  soldiers  and  police.  Bal¬ 
maseda  was  able  to  find  these  hidden 
citizens  with  the  help  of  her  Haitian 
sources  in  Miami,  who  provided  her 
with  contacts  in  Haiti. 

Balmaseda,  who  traveled  to  the  is¬ 
land  nation  with  Herald  photographer 
Jeffrey  Salter,  emphasized  in  the  series 
that  virtually  no  Haitian  refugees  were 
given  asylum  in  the  United  States  last 
year. 

This  Bush  administration  policy  ba¬ 
sically  has  continued  under  President 
Clinton,  although  Balmaseda  said 
Clinton  has  made  more  of  an  effort  to 
return  democratically  elected  Haitian 


president  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  to 
power. 

The  United  States’  policy  against 
granting  asylum  to  Haitians  is  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  notion  that  they  are  flee¬ 
ing  their  country  because  of  poverty 
rather  than  political  oppression.  Bal¬ 
maseda’s  series  punctured  this  ratio¬ 
nale  with  stories  about  individuals  such 
as  Michelete  Pierre  Joseph. 

“The  morning  after  the  military 
coup  that  ousted  [Aristide],  soldiers  in¬ 
vaded  Michelete’s  home,  shooting  in 
the  air,  demanding  to  see  him,”  wrote 
Balmaseda,  who  noted  that  Joseph  es¬ 
caped  over  a  wall  but  the  men  beat  his 
mother  and  young  nieces. 

“Escorted  by  religious  workers,  his 
entire  family,  including  his  wife  and 
two-year-old  daughter,  went  into  hid¬ 
ing,”  her  column  continued.  “They  left 
behind  a  humble  but  comfortable 
home  filled  with  food  and  clothes  and 
appliances  —  proof  that  they  did  not 
flee  for  economic  reasons.” 

Balmaseda  then  described  how 
Joseph  boarded  a  refugee  boat,  was  in¬ 
tercepted  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  ulti¬ 
mately  was  forced  to  return  to  Port-au- 
Prince.  A  U.S.  government  document 
stated  that  Joseph  was  denied  asylum 
because  his  claim  of  persecution  was 
“not  consistent  with  what  is  known 
and  accepted  as  real  conditions  or 
practices”  in  Haiti. 

The  columnist  quoted  his  reaction, 

“  ‘They  beat  my  mother.  They  want  to 
kill  me.  My  family  is  in  hiding.  I  can’t 
see  my  wife  and  my  baby,  and  still,  no 
one  believes  me,’  Michelete  told  me 
this  week,  tears  of  rage  rising  in  his 
eyes.” 

Balmaseda  noted  that  such  columns 
unfortunately  had  little  impact  on  U.S. 
policy  but  at  least  “put  a  face  to  the 
statistics”  so  people  could  identify  with 
individual  Haitians. 

“She  has  a  very  human  way  of  de¬ 
scribing  things,”  said  Knight-Rid- 
der/Tribune  News  Service  assistant 
managing  editor  Margaret  Alford,  who 
sees  the  Balmaseda  columns  that  move 
on  the  KRT  wire. 

Balmaseda  also  looks  for  “human 
stories”  when  writing  her  local  Miami 
columns.  For  instance,  she  said  a  piece 
that  she  wrote  about  a  dying  Cuban- 
American  who  was  too  poor  to  afford  a 
heart  transplant  “tells  you  a  little  more 
about  the  cracks  in  the  system”  than  a 
general  discussion  of  Clinton’s  health- 
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care  reform  plan. 

Indeed,  many  of  her  columns  deal 
with  the  struggles  of  individuals  going 
through  a  bureaucratic  labyrinth  and 
being  treated  abominably  by  a  business 
or  government  entity. 

Balmaseda  also  tackles  such  contro¬ 
versial  issues  as  the  anti-bilingualism 
ordinance  in  Florida’s  Dade  County, 
which  is  more  than  50%  Hispanic. 
The  columnist  even  received  a  death 
threat  after  criticizing  the  English-only 
law’s  proponents. 

“Their  fight,  they  said,  was  about 
the  English  language,”  Balmaseda 
wrote.  “A  lie,  of  course.  It  sufficed  to 
read  their  press  releases  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  riddled  with  grammatical  and 
spelling  errors,  to  realize  that  English 
was  neither  their  motivation  nor  their 
forte.” 

The  columnist  said  she  also  receives 
flak  from  Miami’s  right-wing  Cubans 
“when  I  write  something  slightly  liberal 
or  slightly  critical  of  exiles.” 

Balmaseda,  who  is  hoping  to  visit 
her  native  Cuba  this  year,  did  empha¬ 
size  that  people  are  wrong  to  think 
that  all  Cuban-Americans  in  Miami 
are  wealthy  reactionaries.  She  said 
members  of  that  community  are  very 
diverse  and  she  tries  to  capture  their 
variety  in  her  feature. 

In  fact,  she  writes  about  Miami’s 
rich  and  poor,  black  and  white, 
straight  and  gay,  and  male  and  female. 

“Because  of  the  machismo  that  ex¬ 
ists,  Cuban  women  have  been  pushed 
to  the  side,”  she  said.  “But  there’s  a 
very  strong  community  of  Cuban 
women  involved  in  everything.  They 
just  don’t  hold  press  conferences  to 
tout  their  accomplishments.  There’s  a 
lot  of  power  there.” 

Balmaseda’s  feature  also  is  diverse  in 
the  sense  that  it  can  be  uplifting  or  an¬ 
gry,  focus  on  her  family  or  others,  and 
be  national  or  local  in  scope.  But  the 
emphasis  usually  is  local. 

“I  know  Miami,”  she  said.  “This  is 
where  my  voice  is.” 

Balmaseda  did  leave  Miami  between 
1985  and  1987  to  work  as  Newsweek’s 
Central  America  bureau  chief  in  El 
Salvador  and  then  as  an  NBC  News 
field  producer  in  Honduras. 

But  Miami  is  where  Balmaseda 
prefers  to  be.  Born  in  Cuba  just  after 
the  1959  revolution,  her  family  moved 
to  Miami  when  she  was  10  months  old. 
Her  mother,  Ada,  became  a  factory 
worker  and  her  father,  Eduardo,  a 
salesman. 

Balmaseda  attended  Miami-Dade 
Community  College,  where  she  edited 


the  award-winning  campus  newspaper, 
and  Florida  International  University, 
where  she  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  communications  in  1981. 

Balmaseda  was  an  intern  at  the  Her¬ 
ald  during  the  turbulent  spring  and 
summer  of  1980,  when  race  riots 
wracked  the  city  and  125,000  Cuban 
refugees  landed  on  Florida’s  shore. 

She  was  hired  to  work  full  time  in 
1981  at  the  Spanish-language  El  Nue¬ 
vo  Herald  before  she  became  a  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  English- 
language  paper. 

One  Herald  staffer  who  taught  her 
much  about  writing  was  Sara  Rimer, 
who  became  a  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter.  Balmaseda  also  admires  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  columnists  Anna 
Quindlen  of  the  Times  and  New  York 
Times  News  Service  and  Ellen  Good¬ 
man  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  she  is  a  fan  of  fellow  Herald 
columnist  Leonard  Pitts  Jr. 

After  returning  to  the  Herald  in 
1987,  Balmaseda  was  a  features  writer 
for  the  Living  section  and  then  a 
staffer  of  the  Sunday  magazine.  Tropic. 
She  became  a  columnist  in  1991. 

One  Herald  manager  instrumental 
in  promoting  Balmaseda  through  the 
ranks  is  executive  editor  Doug  Clifton, 
who  lauded  the  columnist  as  a  person 
and  journalist. 

“Liz  is  a  grade-A  human  being  — 
compassionate  and  warm,”  he  said. 
“She’s  got  soul  and  passion,  and  it 
shows  in  her  work.  She’s  an  exquisite 
writer  who  manages  to  combine  the 
characteristics  of  an  opinionated 
columnist  with  those  of  a  strong  re¬ 
porter.  Liz  has  roots  in  the  community. 
She  knows  the  place  and  knows  every¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

Clifton  added,  “Liz  has  been  a 
columnist  for  two  years.  The  first  year, 
she  was  a  Pulitzer  finalist.  The  second 
year,  she  won.  That’s  indicative  of  the 
level  of  talent  we’re  talking  about 
here.” 

NEA  has  feature  by 
grumpy  social  critic 

A  HUMOR  COLUMN  by  Ian  Shoales 
is  being  offered  by  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

Shoales  is  the  bellyaching  social 
commentator  created  by  Merle  Kessler 
in  the  early  1980s  for  the  satirical 
Duck’s  Breath  Mystery  Theatre  on  Na¬ 
tional  Public  Radio’s  AH  Things  Con¬ 
sidered. 


The  award-winning  Shoales  also  is  a 
regular  humor  columnist  at  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  a  contributor 
to  such  publications  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Des  Moines  Register,  New 
York  Times  and  Mademoiselle.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Shoales  has  written  two  books. 

VNNhas  a  new  set 
of  audiotex  libraries 

VOICE  NEWS  NETWORK,  the  au¬ 
diotex  syndication  arm  of  Tribune 
Media  Services,  has  released  a  revised 
set  of  reference  “libraries”  designed  to 
be  used  by  telephone. 

The  31  libraries  offer  practical  ad¬ 
vice  on  such  topics  as  buying  a  home, 
car  care,  dentistry,  finance,  fitness,  fu¬ 
nerals,  gardening,  medicine,  parenting, 
pets  and  taxes  (from  TMS  “Tax  Re¬ 
port”  columnist  Julian  Block). 

Each  library  consists  of  multiple  seg¬ 
ments  of  about  60  seconds  each. 
Callers  select  a  segment  by  entering  a 
category  code  on  a  telephone  keypad. 

Library  content  is  researched  and 
written  by  the  TMS  audio  news  staff 
and  recorded  at  VNN  Studios  in 
Chicago’s  Tribune  Tower. 


TEE  OFF  FOR 
MORE  READERS 


A  golf  graphic  has  rolled  onto  Copley  News 
Service's  fairway,  and  it's  illustrated  by  Miami 
Herald's  award-winning  artist,  Dan  Clifford. 

Teeing  Off  offers  golfers  the  latest  tips  and 
trends  on  chipping,  pitching  and  putting.  It's 
the  perfect  caddie  for  more  readers. 

Teeing  Off  joins  our  popular  Sports  Fact 
/  and  Sports  Trivia  graphics.  And  it's  available  in 
)  our  weekly  Sports  or  Fillers  &  Graphics  pack- 
)  ages. 

(  Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  for  a  free  sam- 
I  pie  that  promises  to  be  a  hole  in  one  attrac- 
l  tion. 
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Client  for  fund  info 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  has  become 
the  first  paper  in  the  country  to  carry 
new  mutual-fund  tables  from  Tribune 
Media  Services  and  Morningstar. 

The  tables  provide  performance  in¬ 
formation  on  mutual  funds  as  tracked 
by  Morningstar.  Different  historical 
measures  —  such  as  three-month,  one- 
year  and  three-year  performance  — 
will  appear  in  the  Times  on  different 
days  of  the  week. 

One  major  improvement  in  the  ta¬ 
bles  is  that  they  list  the  day-over-day 
percentage  gain  or  loss  in  net  asset  val¬ 
ue  of  each  fund’s  share.  TMS  said  this 
allows  investors  to  compare  fund  per¬ 
formance  more  easily  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  method  of  reporting  changes  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Each  day’s  tables  also  will  highlight  a 
particular  type  of  mutual  fund,  such  as 
foreign-stock  funds  or  government- 
bond  funds,  and  indicate  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  largest  funds  in  the  cate¬ 
gory.  In  addition,  this  special  breakout 
will  list  funds  that  have  done  the  best 
and  worst  during  a  one-year  period. 

Saturdays,  the  tables  will  report 
Morningstar’s  return  and  risk  rating  for 
each  fund.  The  company  awards  one  to 
four  stars  based  on  performance  during 
the  past  three  years. 

TMS  noted  that  Americans  are  in¬ 
vesting  record  amounts  in  mutual 
funds. 

Service  now  on  line 

TWELVE  ARTICLES  FROM  Maturi¬ 
ty  News  Service  are  now  available 
each  week  to  members  of  SeniorNet, 
the  national  on-line  computer  service 
for  people  older  than  55. 

MNS  is  distributed  by  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

Transplant  funded 

A  28-YEAR-OLD  WOMAN  recently 
received  a  heart/double-lung  trans¬ 
plant  paid  for  with  the  help  of  “Thanks 
a  Million”  columnist  Percy  Ross  and 
his  readers. 

Ross  and  about  22,000  readers  raised 
more  than  $200,000  for  Lisa  Howard, 
whose  surgery  was  performed  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Hospital.  Her 
prognosis  is  “excellent,”  the  Creators 


Columnist  Percy  Ross  and  Lisa  Howard 
after  Howard’s  successful  surgery. 


Syndicate  writer  said. 

“About  10  days  after  Lisa’s  trans¬ 
plant,  1  was  able  to  visit  her  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,”  Ross  reported  in  his  Sept.  26 
column.  “For  the  first  time,  1  saw  Lisa 
Howard  with  color  in  her  face.  She  was 
so  proud  of  her  pink  fingertips  and  her 
warm  hands,  things  she  hadn’t  experi¬ 
enced  in  many  years.” 

Automotive  material 

A  PACKAGE  MARKING  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  automobile  in  the 
United  States  is  being  offered  by 
Crain  News  Service. 

The  stories  and  photos  are  excerpt¬ 
ed  from  a  massive  Sept.  21  special  issue 
of  Automotive  News,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Chicago-  and  New  York- 
based  Crain. 

Included  is  material  on  automotive 
history,  automotive  people,  specific 
cars,  advertising  and  how  cars  have  in- 


Henry  Ford  posing  in  1924  with  his  first 
and  10  millionth  vehicles. 


fluenced  (or  been  influenced  by)  the  I 
economy,  travel,  romance,  sex,  fashion,  J 
art,  sports,  politics,  music,  crime,  war 
efforts,  eating  habits,  safety  issues  and  i 

more.  i 

Crain  sales  manager  Joseph  Hanley  I 

said  the  news  service  also  is  offering  an  j 
Automotive  News  package  on  1994  car,  | 

light  truck,  van  and  sport-utility  intro¬ 
ductions.  j 

Included  is  material  on  what’s  new  I 

for  each  domestic  and  import  brand,  i 

EPA  mileage  charts  and  more.  i 

News  about  awards 

HERBLOCK  HAS  RECEIVED  the 
President’s  Award  from  the  American 
Lung  Association  for  work  such  as  his 
editorial  cartoons  criticizing  the  tobac¬ 
co  industry. 

Creators  Syndicate  distributes  the 
Washington  Post  artist. 

In  other  honors  news,  the  Inter 
Press  Service  will  present  its  Interna¬ 
tional  Achievement  Award  to  the 
Oslobodjenje  daily  newspaper  and  the 
Norwegian  Institute  for  Applied  Social 
Science  at  a  U.N.  ceremony  this 
month. 

The  Bosnian  paper  was  cited  for  its 
courage  and  objectivity  in  covering  the 
two-year-old  civil  war  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  while  the  institute  was  cit¬ 
ed  for  its  role  in  bringing  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  closer  together. 

Human-rights  show 

AN  EXHIBIT  OF  human-rights  car¬ 
toons  will  run  until  Oct.  15  at  City 
Gallery  on  New  York  City’s  Columbus 
Circle. 

The  show  is  curated  by  Cartoonists 
&  Writers  Syndicate  president/edito¬ 
rial  director  Jerry  Robinson,  produced 
by  CWS  and  sponsored  by  the  Austri¬ 
an  government  and  Austrian  Cultural 
Institute  in  New  York. 

Series  on  newsprint 

A  FOUR-PART  SERIES  called  “Crisis 
in  the  Newsprint  Industry”  is  being 
distributed  by  Copley  News  Service. 

It  is  based  on  a  speech  that  Copley 
columnist  Victor  Krulak  presented  re¬ 
cently  to  the  Copley  Newspapers  Se¬ 
nior  Management  Board. 
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date  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
edit  the  scholarly  Foreign  Affairs  mag¬ 
azine. 

•  Wendell  Phillippi,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  an  Indianapolis  newspa¬ 
per,  recently  completed  a  book  called 
Dear  Ike  about  World  War  II. 

•  Kay  Fanning,  former  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  News/Christian  Science 
Monitor  editor,  keeps  on  doing  right 
things. 

She  teaches  ethics  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Journalism,  serves 
on  many  worthy  boards  and  fixes  a  lov¬ 
ing  eye  on  the  press. 

•  Bob  Pittman,  former  St.  Petersburg 
Times  editorial  page  editor,  is  seeing 
America  with  his  wife  in  a  35 -foot  mo¬ 
tor  home. 

•  Mike  O’Neill,  savvy  former  New 
York  Daily  News  editor,  has  just  writ¬ 
ten  The  Roar  of  the  Crowd,  a  book 
documenting  how  the  communication 
revolution  (mostly  TV)  is  driving  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  changes  everywhere, 
sometimes  too  fast. 

•  John  Seigenthaler,  formerly  of 
USA  Today  and  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 


nessean  and  unofficial  mayor  of  his 
town,  is  out  protecting  the  First 
Amendment  with  Neuharth’s  money. 

The  list  of  other  editors-  and  pub- 
lishers-turned-educator  in  domestic 
and  international  journalism  is  end¬ 
less.  Just  a  few  of  them:  Robert  Clark, 
Ed  Guthman,  Jim  Greenfield,  John 
Hughes,  Bill  Woestendiek,  Bob 
Haiman,  Herman  Obermayer,  John 
heard,  Ed  Miller,  Jim  Squires,  Bill  Ko¬ 
vach,  George  Chaplin. 

So,  what  does  this  all  add  up  to? 

Conversations  among  these  curmud¬ 
geons  make  one  wonder  whether  we 
spend  too  much  time  being  too  nega¬ 
tive  about  our  successors  being  too 
negative  in  their  coverage. 

There  IS  life  after  the  glass  house. 

Key  West  redesign 

THE  KEY  WEST  (Fla.)  Citizen  has 
given  itself  a  new  look,  emphasizing  the 
island  city’s  sunny  location  at  the  na¬ 
tion’s  southernmost  point  where  three 
seas  meet. 

The  makeover  —  done  with  the  help 
of  surveys,  letters  and  meetings  with 
readers  —  was  introduced  Aug.  30,  and 
more  changes  are  planned. 


Protest  attack 
on  journalist 

A  REPORTER  WHO  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  government-mob  links  for  the 
newspaper  Pagina  1 2  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  was  attacked  for  the  second 
time  in  a  month. 

Hernan  Lopez  Echague  was  hospital¬ 
ized  after  being  beaten  Sept.  9  while 
getting  into  a  car.  A  beating  Aug.  25 
also  required  hospitalization.  No  arrests 
were  reported. 

The  1,300-member  Inter  American 
Press  Association  condemned  the  at¬ 
tacks  —  and  death  threats  against  radio 
reporter  Mario  Zorzoli  of  Del  Plata  ra¬ 
dio  —  and  called  on  the  government  to 
investigate  and  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
journalists. 

IAEA  said  the  incidents  were  appar¬ 
ently  in  retaliation  for  the  reporters’  in¬ 
vestigations  into  connections  between 
government  officials  and  organized 
crime. 

“It  is  unheard  of  that  lAPA  must  call 
attention  to  so  many  attacks  against 
journalists  in  Argentina  in  recent 
months,”  said  Eduardo  Ulibarri,  press- 
freedom  chairman  for  the  Miami-based 
group. 


Whether  your  readers  are  starting 
out,  starting  over  or  looking  to  polish 
their  business  skills,  Harvey  Mackay 
can  help.  The  New  York  Times  #1 
best-selling  author  of  Swim  With  the 
Sharks  offers  your  readers  colorful 
practical  business  advice  on  many 
topics,  such  as: 

•  How  to  learn  to  trust  yourself  so 
you  can  do  your  best  work 

•  How  to  keep  your  head  after  you 
get  the  ax 

•  How  to  stop  sexual  harassment 
before  it  starts 

Mackay  gives  your  readers  no- 
nonsense  advice  and  the  inspiration 
they  need  to  succeed. 

To  sample  the  column,  please  call 
Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at 
800-221-4816  (in  New  York, 
212-692-3700). 

UNITED  FEATURE 
ill  SYNDICATE 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

AN  AFFILIATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA 
A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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Zap 

Continued  from  page  9 
Times. 

“Other  newspapers  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
what  for  everyone  else  who  reads  the 
Times  is  now  a  hot  topic,”  he  wrote  in 
the  column,  which  had  a  conservative 
perspective  that  matches  the  Post’s  un¬ 
der  editorial  page  editor  Eric  Briendel 
and  owner  Rupert  Murdoch. 

Kramer’s  first  volley  uses  the  Times’ 
revamped,  frequently  more  liberal,  cer¬ 
tainly  more  quirky,  more  readable  edi¬ 
torial  column  and  its  increased  news 
coverage  of  minority  groups  as  the 
launching  pad  for  familiar  conservative 
diatribe:  lambasting  an  elite  Eastern 
news  organization  permeated  by  radi¬ 
cal-leftist  doctrine. 

He  stops  short,  perhaps  because  of 
the  column’s  limited  scope,  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  leftist-media  axis  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Boston,  thus  completing  the 
“unholy  alliance”  that  the  right  often 
blames  for  setting  the  media’s  agenda 
coast  to  coast. 

While  welcoming  the  concept,  liber¬ 
al  Village  Voice  media  critic  James  Led¬ 
better  had  few  kind  words  for  “Times- 
watch.” 

Ledbetter  said  it  was  “lunatic”  to 
characterize  the  Times  as  a  hotbed  of 
political  correctness.  To  compare  the 
Times  to  such  bastions  of  liberal  jour¬ 
nalism  as  the  Voice  and  Nation  “is  a 
more  lunatic  claim  than  the  rest  of  the 
column,”  he  added. 

The  Times  lately  has  shown  indica¬ 
tions  of  liberal  dogma,  he  conceded, 
“but  overwhelmingly,  its  tenor  is  of  the 
status  quo”  and  it  is  “far  less  liberal” 
than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Ledbetter  accused  Kramer  —  “a 
walking  right-wing  cause  without  Rush 
Limbaugh’s  sense  of  humor  or  pop¬ 
ulism”  —  of  tarring  the  Times’  editorial 
thrust  based  on  a  selective  reading  of 
editorials. 

Ledbetter,  who  is  more  accustomed 
to  savaging  than  defending  the  Times, 
said  the  editorial  page  under  Howell 
Raines  has  improved  markedly,  with 
editorials  that  are  better  written  and 
cover  a  broader  range  of  subjects,  in¬ 
cluding  a  defense  of  drag  queens  and  a 
piece  about  TV  dinosaur  Barney. 

The  Times’  editorial  board  still  sup¬ 
ports  such  conservative  causes  as  end¬ 
ing  rent  control  and  the  minimum 
wage,  Ledbetter  said. 

He  welcomed  Kramer  as  a  fellow 
media  critic  and  challenged  the  Times 
to  join  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 


Washington  Post  in  hiring  a  press  critic. 

In  an  interview,  Kramer  described 
his  departure  from  the  New  York  Times 
as  very  amicable  but  said  the  paper  is 
“very  different”  from  when  he  left  in 
1982.  He  blamed  executive  editor  Max 
Frankel  for  starting  the  downward 
trend  and  publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger 
jr.  for  accelerating  it. 

He  said  future  columns  will  examine 
“the  degree  to  which  every  part  of  the 
paper  has  been  politicized.” 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  44 
transcendence.” 

•  Putting  News  into  Context:  Appar¬ 
ent  Reality  Versus  Source  Credibility  in 
Judgments  of  News  Believability . 

“A  between-groups  factoral  experi¬ 
ment  tests  effects  of  message  type  and 
source  reputation  on  judgments  of 
credibility  and  assessments  of  apparent 
reality.  Credibility  judgments  and  ap¬ 
parent  reality  assessments  are  found  to 
be  more  reliable  as  three  combined, 
rather  than  parallel,  indices.” 

•  Plight  from  Politics:  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Wedding  Announcements  in  NewS' 
papers . 

“This  paper  contends  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  run  or  not  to  run  lesbian  and 
gay  commitment  announcements,  or 
wedding  announcements,  in  news¬ 
papers  is  inherently  political,  involving 
choices  about  how  to  represent  the 
world  and  whose  definitions  to  use. 
[The  author]  begins  by  examining  op¬ 
pression,  media  representations  of  les¬ 
bians  and  gays,  and  the  politics  of  visi¬ 
bility.  Then,  drawing  on  interviews 
with  editors  at  papers  that  run  an¬ 
nouncements,  [the  author]  points  out 
the  limitations  of  basing  a  decision  to 
run  announcements  on  the  ideology 
of  objectivity.” 

•  Community  Editors’  Views  on  Ex- 
tralogical  Coverage. 

“A  study  of  orientation  toward  ex- 
tralogical  news  coverage  was  conduct¬ 
ed  among  a  purposive  sample  of  92 
Minnesota  editors.  The  hypotheses, 
based  upon  considerations  of  pluralism 
and  patterns  of  community  change, 
were  that  such  ratings  of  importance  of 
extralogical  coverage  would  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  (a)  community  pluralism 
and  (b)  publication  frequency.  Com¬ 
pared  with  weekly  editors,  daily  edi¬ 
tors  were  more  likely  to  give  high- im¬ 
portance  ratings  to  coverage  in  neigh¬ 
boring  counties,  at  the  state  level,  and 
at  the  national  and  international  level.” 


Out  of  touch 

This  small  but  surprisingly  represen¬ 
tative  sampling  of  the  professorial  re¬ 
search  that  has  been  conducted  in  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  during  the  past  academ¬ 
ic  year  would  confirm  what  many 
publishers  and  hard-nosed  newspaper 
editors  long  have  suspected:  Academia 
is  out  of  touch  with  the  needs  of  the 
news  industry. 

To  an  alarming  extent,  it  has  strayed 
from  its  primary  mission  of  training  stu¬ 
dents  to  perform  well  in  entry-level  po¬ 
sitions. 

To  an  alarming  extent,  professors  ei¬ 
ther  have  succumbed  to  working  out 
personal  agendas  in  their  research  or  to 
conducting  research  that  has  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  sophistication  but  that  has  lit¬ 
tle  real-world  value. 

There’s  nothing  improper  about  seri¬ 
ous  scholarly  inquiry  into  the  media’s 
performance  with  regard  to  race,  sex, 
gender,  sex  orientation  or  diversity  is¬ 
sues.  But  what  is  alarming  is  that  none 
of  the  professors’  scholarly  research  pa¬ 
pers  directly  addressed  the  classroom 
crisis  of  kids  now  in  journalism  school 
who  can’t  spell  or  write  much  less  cover 
a  story. 

That  crisis  is  not  something  new  or 
out  of  the  blue.  It  has  been  around  for 
at  least  a  decade.  Nevertheless,  journal¬ 
ism  professors  continue  to  crank  out 
scholarship  such  as  last  year’s  AEJMC 
convention  favorite:  Birth  Order  and 
News  Reporting  Orientation,  a  study 
that  sought  to  answer  whether  youngest 
children  in  a  family  are  more  inclined 
to  be  investigative  rather  than  features 
reporters. 

journalism  professors  understandably 
are  defensive  about  the  criticism  that 
they  receive  from  editors  about  the  lan¬ 
guage-skill  problems  of  graduates. 

They  also  take  umbrage  with  news¬ 
paper  industry  professionals  who  ignore 
their  research  efforts  or  who  criticize 
their  research  results  as  overly  politi¬ 
cized  or  irrelevant. 

At  an  AEJMC  convention  in  Wash¬ 
ington  a  few  years  ago,  a  broadcast  pro¬ 
fessor  stood  up  in  a  seminar  and  ha¬ 
rangued  Roger  Mudd  of  Public  Broad¬ 
casting  Service  at  length  about  how  the 
broadcast  industry  has  much  to  learn 
from  the  valuable  research  and  ideas  of 
professors.  Mudd  replied  that  he  was 
aware  of  how  valuable  the  research  and 
those  ideas  are,  having  just  browsed 
through  the  research-paper  room  and 
noted  that  each  study  was  priced  at  250 
a  copy. 

At  the  Kansas  City  convention,  a  pa¬ 
per  by  Fred  Fedler,  a  professor  at  Cen- 
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tral  Florida  State  University,  was  enti¬ 
tled  Growing  Body  of  Evidence  Refutes 
Some  Criticism  of  J'Schools.  Fedler  not¬ 
ed,  “Professionals  criticize  j-schools’ 
courses,  students,  faculty  members,  and 
emphasis  on  Ph.D.s  and  research.  Fac¬ 
ulty  members,  in  turn,  lash  back  at 
their  critics.  After  years  of  debate, 
everyone  can  move  beyond  its  generali¬ 
ties,  charges  and  countercharges.” 

Fedler  must  know  better.  Until  jour¬ 
nalism  professors  use  their  intellectual 
talents  and  research  efforts  to  address 
industry  needs  better  and  to  prepare  fu¬ 
ture  practitioners  better,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  endure  charges  of  “ineptitude” 
and  “irrelevance.” 

As  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Rush  lectured  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  in  Kansas  City,  j-schools  must  re¬ 
vamp  and  focus  on  their  primary  mis¬ 
sion  of  preparing  graduates  in  the 
basics. 

Rush  warned,  “If  the  opportunity  is 
to  be  seized,  educators  must  firmly 
claim  the  franchise  soon  or  the  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  solved  elsewhere.” 


Hearst 

Continued  from  page  24 

the  paper’s  Washington  newsroom, 
which  is  linked  by  satellite  to  its 
Moscow  offices.  Advertising  offices  re¬ 
main  in  New  York. 

Maddox  remarked  on  the  high  quality 
of  the  We  negatives  shipped  overnight 
from  Washington  to  Midland. 

He  said  Hearst  realized  the  quality 
printing  that  Midland  could  achieve  on 
its  press  though  it  “surprised  some”  who 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  paper’s  opera¬ 
tion. 

Printing  the  two-year-old  paper  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  desktop  may  occasion  fur¬ 
ther  changes  at  the  64-year-old  Re¬ 
porter-Telegram. 

While  using  its  large,  old  drum  scan¬ 
ner,  the  paper  is  “looking  into  pagina¬ 
tion”  and  doing  its  color  work  on  a 
Macintosh,  Maddox  said. 

It  may  make  the  switch  as  early  as 
next  spring. 

“One  reason  we’re  trying  to  put  a 
rush  on  this  is  ...  if  there’s  a  problem 
with  the  [We/MbI]  negatives,  it’s  going 
to  delay  us  a  day  printing,  waiting  for 
another  set  to  come,”  he  said. 

Maddox  said  his  paper  hopes  to  have 
the  imagesetter  and  modem-equipped 
Macintosh  workstations  that  will  allow 
it  to  receive  color  page  files  from  Wash¬ 
ington  electronically  and  output  the 
negatives  locally. 


And  the  winner  is ... 


Advertising  any  awards,  fellowships,  grants  or  scholarships 
that  are  being  offered  by  your  organization  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  1994  Journalism  Awards  and  Fellowship  Directory  is 
your  company’s  way  of  helping  journalism  students  and 
journalisfe  achieve  the  respect  which  they  have  been  striving  for. 


frjditor  &  Publi^er’s  1994  Journalism  Awards  and  Fellowship 
Directory  viSf'bei^  year  long  as  the  definjlive  soiree  for 
listings  of  awards,  fetiowships,  grants  and  schoiarships  avaiiabie 
to  journalism  students  and  journalists.  This  unique  directory  will 
be  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section  to  be  bound  within 
the  December  25  issue. 


To  place  your  advertisement  in  this  very  special  section, 
contact  your  iocal  saies  representative  today.  The  ciosing 
dates  for  this  section  are: 

Space:  Decembers  Copy:  December  10. 


Encourage  excellence  by  advertising  your  award,  feilowship, 
grant  or  scholarship  in  the  December  25  issue  of  Editor  & 
Pubiisher.  Because  once  a  winner,  always  a  winner! 
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212»675»4^ 


n  Chicago 
312*641*0041 
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Times  shareholders  approved  the 
key  resolution  to  issue  36.6  million  new 
shares,  in  addition  to  the  existing  70.2 
million  shares,  by  a  96%  majority. 
Times  shareholders  also  approved  ex¬ 
panding  the  board  to  18  members, 
from  14,  and  naming  three  Affiliated 
directors  to  the  Times  board. 

Under  the  sale  agreement,  the  Globe 
gets  as  much  autonomy  as  the  Times. 
Affiliated  chairman  and  Globe  pub¬ 
lisher  William  O.  Taylor  is  to  remain  at 
the  helm  indefinitely.  He  reports  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Times  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  and  selects  his  successor. 

The  Times  and  Affiliated  each  have 
Class  A  common  stock  that  is  traded 
publicly,  but  each  is  controlled  by  fam¬ 
ily  members  through  closely  held  Class 
B  common  shares.  Times  Class  B  stock 
has  more  voting  rights  than  Class  A, 
and  each  Affiliated  Class  B  share  vote 
is  worth  10  Class  A  votes. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
holders  of  Affiliated  Class  A  and  Class 
B  common  stock  get  six  Times  Class  A 
shares  for  each  10  Affiliated  Class  A 
and  B  common  and  preferred  shares. 

The  Times  offered  to  buy  up  to  10.7 
million  Affiliated  shares  for  $15  each 
in  cash,  or  a  total  of  $160.5  million. 
Because  holders  of  23  million  Affiliat¬ 
ed  shares  opted  for  cash,  they  will  get 
cash  for  only  45%  of  their  shares. 

Analysts  expected  that  the  deal 
would  dilute  Times  per-share  earnings 
by  15%  to  20%  because  of  the  new 
shares  issued,  but  Times  executives 
said  per-share  earnings  would  rebound 
in  two  to  three  years  and  earnings 
overall  would  grow  faster  with  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  Globe. 

The  Times  will  have  to  borrow  $250 
million  to  accomplish  the  transaction, 
but  executives  said  the  company  could 
borrow  another  $400  million  to  buy 
other  assets  and  remain  conservatively 
financed. 

The  Times  has  set  aside  $20  million 
to  pay  fees  and  costs  of  the  deal. 

To  buoy  its  stock  prices  before  the 
acquisition,  the  Times  spent  nearly 
$240  million  to  buy  its  shares. 

By  the  time  of  the  shareholder  vote, 
stock  prices  were  close  to  what  the 
deal  called  for:  $15  for  Affiliated  and 
$25  for  the  Times. 

By  receiving  stock  instead  of  cash. 
Affiliated  shareholders  avoid  having  to 
pay  capital-gains  tax  this  year.  A  cash 
offer  would  have  had  to  include  anoth¬ 
er  30%  or  so  to  yield  the  same  return. 


CIA  rejects  request 
to  release  files  to 
Los  Angeles  Times 

THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
Agency,  after  a  four-year  review,  has  re¬ 
jected  a  Los  Angeles  Times  request  for 
classified  material  on  the  secretive  U.S.- 
China  relations  conducted  by  Presi¬ 
dents  Nixon,  Ford,  Carter  and  Reagan. 

A  Sept.  18  story  by  Times  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  Jim  Mann  said  the 
agency  turned  down  the  Times’  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  request  to  declassi¬ 
fy  and  release  the  China  history  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  CIA  in  1985. 

The  story  noted  that  the  intelligence 
agency  had  promised  to  be  more  open 
in  the  handling  of  Cold  War-era 
archives.  It  also  pointed  out  that  Nixon 
and  his  secretary  of  state,  Henry 
Kissinger,  have  published  their  mem¬ 
oirs,  and  other  experts  and  historians 
have  written  about  the  U.S. -China 
diplomatic  dealings  in  the  1970s. 

“However,”  wrote  Mann,  “some  ex¬ 
perts  speculated  that  the  contents  of 
the  [CIA]  report  might  prove  embar¬ 
rassing  to  some  of  the  American  offi¬ 
cials  involved  in  the  diplomatic  maneu¬ 
vers  at  the  time.” 

According  to  Mann,  the  CIA  study 
would  shed  light  on  such  important  is¬ 
sues  as  what  did  American  and  Chinese 
leaders  tell  or  promise  each  other  in 
connection  with  the  Vietnam  War  and 
policy  toward  Taiwan,  Cambodia,  japan 
or  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

What  the  CIA  did  release  to  the 
Times  was  a  chronology  accompanying 
the  complete  study,  which  listed  the  key 
events  in  the  development  of  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  China. 

But  more  than  half  of  the  subjects 
discussed  by  the  negotiators  were 
blacked  out,  the  article  said. 

Wrote  Mann:  “The  CIA’s  refusal  to 
release  the  China  study  .  .  .  demon¬ 
strates  that  despite  the  agency’s  claims 
to  openness  with  respect  to  Cold  War 
files  and  archives,  in  practice  it  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  resist  making  public  most  of 
those  records.” 

Mann  quoted  one  unnamed  former 
U.S.  official  who  said  of  the  CIA’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  release  the  documents:  “I  think 
Henry  [Kissinger]  doesn’t  want  it  re¬ 
leased  because  he  made  some  obse¬ 
quious  remarks  to  Chinese  leaders.” 

Brent  Scowcroft,  Kissinger’s  deputy 
during  the  China  talks,  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  he  does  not  believe  the  files  of  the 
talks  should  be  made  public  at  this 
time. 


Post 

Continued  from  page  27 

That  would  have  returned  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  tabloid  to  Peter  Kalikow, 
the  owner  of  record,  and  his  creditors. 

If  the  Post  remains  closed,  the  Guild 
would  have  to  seek  members’  sever¬ 
ance  pay  from  Kalikow  in  bankruptcy 
court. 

The  attorney  for  the  Post’s  creditors 
said  he  would  try  to  force  Murdoch  to 
make  good  on  his  agreement  to  buy 
the  paper,  but  a  News  Corp.  attorney 
said  the  agreement  contained  an  es¬ 
cape  clause. 

It  was  possible  but  unlikely  that  an¬ 
other  white  knight  would  emerge  to 
save  the  Post  because  Murdoch  was 
viewed  as  the  only  potential  buyer 
when  he  took  over  in  March.  His  bid 
was  accepted  by  the  bankruptcy  court 
Sept.  14. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
real-estate  developer  and  casino  owner 
Donald  Trump  had  expressed  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Post. 

The  paper,  which  bills  itself  as  the 
nation’s  oldest  continuously  published 
newspaper,  was  founded  in  1801  by 
Alexander  Hamilton.  It  has  been  on 
the  brink  of  failure  at  least  20  years. 

Lately  circulating  about  400,000 
copies  a  day  six  days  a  week,  the  brash 
Post  has  been  locked  in  a  three-way 
tabloid  battle  with  the  Daily  News, 
which  nearly  folded  in  1990  after  a 
strike  against  then-owner  Tribune  Co., 
and  Times  Mirror  Co.’s  New  York 
Newsday.  Both  New  York  Newsday 
and  the  Daily  News  have  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions,  which  typically  earn  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  share  of  newspaper  profits. 

The  Post  has  seen  more  than  its 
share  of  turbulence  in  the  past  couple 
of  years. 

Murdoch  had  sold  the  Post  to  Ka¬ 
likow  to  comply  with  federal  regula¬ 
tions  against  one  person  owning  news¬ 
papers  and  TV  stations  in  the  same 
market.  He  stepped  in  again  after  Ka- 
likow’s  personal  bankruptcy  threw  the 
paper  into  turmoil  and  the  government 
waived  the  cross-ownership  rule  in  this 
case. 

Two  newspaper  novices  nearly  killed 
the  paper  in  a  few  weeks  after  taking 
interim  control  during  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings  earlier  this  year. 

At  presstime,  the  Post’s  immediate 
survival  hinged  on  whether  the  pro¬ 
duction  unions  moved  to  protect  their 
jobs  and  crossed  Guild  picket  lines  to 
produce  a  paper  written  by  managers 
—  leaving  the  Guild  alone  again. 
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Classified  Advertising 

11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ENTERTAINMENT 


ACCURATE  FORECASTS 


Precise,  Reliable  Price  Forecasts  on 
6,000  NYSE  +  AMEX  +  OTC  Stocks.  FREE 
TRIAL  by  touch-tone  phone.  Coll  (408) 
733-9341  or  (408)  746-0477. 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history. 
(313)  573-2755. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

PHOTO  ILLUSTRATED  11  X  14  enter¬ 
tainment  page  -  movie,  trivia,  nostal¬ 
gia.  Weekly,  monthly.  Free  samples.  NY 
Arts,  23  Kenyon,  Mount  Vernon,  NY 
11552.  (914)  664-8780. 


WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 
Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
ready.  Affordable.  (800)  533-0073. 

FAMILY  HEALTH 

YOUR  FAMILY'S  HEALTH.  Weekly 
medical  column  appearing  in  major  CA 
newspaper.  Recent  tapics  include  back 
pain,  Accupuncture,  and  Antisocial 
Personality  Disorders.  Reader  comment 
line  with  lots  of  use.  Only  $8/week  with 
prepaid  twelve  week  batches.  Kent 
DeLong  M.D.  (909)  274-6455 
voicemail. 

HUMOR 

COPING  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
Imagine  "Dove  Barry"  maving  to  TV's 
"Green  Acres".  700  word  weekly  in  its 
4th  year.  Clear  Creek  Features,  Box 
3303,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945,  (916) 
272-7176. 


HUMOR 


DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  weekly.  (215)  493-1795 

"LEHERS  FROAA  NORTH  AMERICA' 
500  word  weekly  column,  currently 
running  in  1 5  Texas  newspapers.  In  use 
for  past  two  vears.  Samples,  rates,  free  3 
month  trial  period. ..if  you  like  it, 
fine,  if  not,  that's  ok  also... Peary 
Perry,  Box  270720,  Houston,  TX  77277. 
Phone  (713)  625-1500,  Fax  (713) 
625-1505. 

PUZZLES 

New  Math/Word  Puzzles  CALL  KAIDY 
at  (800)  365-2439  for  free  sample. 


★  ★  ★  PUZZLES  ★  ★  ★ 
WORD  SEARCH  &  CROSSWORD 
•  Daily  •  Weekly  •  Monthly 
Suppliers  to  national  &  regional 
publications.  Camera  Ready! 
On  Time!  Great  Rates! 

Call  fora  FREE  kit  (914)  939-2111 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 

REUGfON 

THE  CRANKY  CATHOUC 
Challenging  views  from  the  pews.  Frank, 
astute,  surprising.  Twice  monthly. 
Carberry,  1349  Douglas,  Flossmoor, 
IL  60422  (708)  799-6360. 

SYNDICATION  SERVICES 

FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 

TRAVEL 

MUSEUMS  &  MORE 
FASCINATING  FUN 
Discover  unique  museums,  zoos  &  scen¬ 
ic  attractions  throughout  the  U.S. 
Camera-ready  material,  weekly  or 
monthly.  For  samples  &  complete  infor¬ 
mation:  phone  (800)  538-6673,  Fax 
(619)  755-6445  or  Write:  Museums  & 
More/3525  Del  Mar  Hts.  Rd/Suite 
200/San  Diego,  CA  92130. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INVESTORS  WANTED 


FASTEST  GROWING  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  Sacramento  County,  Folsom  Today, 
circulating  28,000,  bi-weekly 
grossing  $14K  per  month  seeks  part¬ 
ner/investor  for  $50K.  Projected  as  a 
weekly  $400K  annually.  20%  prafit. 
Call  Publisher  Ray  Roberson  (916) 
676-1558. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

TAHITI  Publishing  Co.  with  several 
unique  all-English  language  produc¬ 
tions.  Fine  environment  with  excellent 
future.  Contact  G.  WARTI,  fax 
689-85-68-16. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciatian,  insurance,  bank,  part¬ 
ners,  ESOP,  ather. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach, 

FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smiih-S/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Ed>vards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  631-5709 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  AAedia  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Bax  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

b)lL  MAHHEW  company  conducts 
professional,  canfidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

JAMES  W.  HAa,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  *  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSCXIIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

Fournier  A4edia  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

WILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management- Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  271 16-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fox  703-846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publicotion  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  *  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  N.W.  13lh  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  X5RGENSEN 
A  Regional  Braker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


HAWAII-Community  monthly  news¬ 
paper,  profitable  $299,000.  Bruce 
Wright,  Medio  Consultant.  (209)  952- 
0852  or  (916)  684-3987  (home). 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sole,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Doily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspopers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TWO  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  in 
suburbs  of  Kansas  City.  Long  estab¬ 
lished  and  growing.  Presses  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  Jock  Davis,  Suite  230, 
1156  W.  103rd,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64114  or  Fox  to  (913)  338-4980. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  U.S.  All  correspondences 
and  discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Edwards  Publications 
P.O.  Box  1193 
Seneca,  S.C.  29679 
Phone  (830)  882-3272 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at 
(212)  675-4380 


PARTNER  WANTED 


23  year  old  free  entertainment  weekly  in 
N.  Californio  seeks  working  partner  — 
Ad  Manager  to  put  us  back  on  top! 
Excellent  opportunity  for  well-versed  ad 
person.  $20,000  investment  required. 
(916)  448-2239/Gus. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newyxjper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write:  1 6  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Doylite  camera. 

Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Cadbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEAilS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Coll  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guar- 
anteed  Production-Training  Pro¬ 
gram  Provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL 
ROOM  CONSULTANT  713/468-5827. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1 990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (800)  356-4886 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  David  Slauter. 

REAAANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

NOW  ON  SALE 

1993 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P’s  Grcuiation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

TYING  MACHINE,  Bunn  square  cage, 
string  tying  machine. 

INSERTER,  KANSA  Model  320,  3  into 
1  will  insert  standard  newspaper 
sections  and  35"  1/4  fold. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS  (510) 
443-2400 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


USED  McCAIN  660  INSERTER 
Four  into  One.  1971  Model 
New  Eject  System 
(316)  343-6700  Steve  Spencer 


PRE-PRESS 


ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separo- 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72  and 
94  p  available.  Matrix  (603) 
429-2798. 

PROCESSOR,  LOG-E  18"  LO  10  Heavy 
Duty  14"  Processor 

PROCESSOR,  Oscar  Fisher,  12" 
AAinoscomat  Typesetting  Paper 
Processor 

ROLL  GRABBER,  Cascade  50"  Fits 
most  lifts 

PLATE  PROCESSOR,  Subtroctive  30" 
Automotive  Develops  Subtractive 
Plates 

STAT  CAMERA,  AGFA  RPA  6000 
W/WD  37,  Upgraded  to  61 00  Automa¬ 
tic  diffusion  transfer  camera.  No 
darkroom  needed. 

CAMERA,  AGFA  12X18  RPS  6100S, 
D.T.  Daylight  Camera.  Automatic 
diffusion  tronsfer  camera.  No  dorkroom 

CAMERA,  AGFA  Mark  -2  20X24,  Back- 
lite  large  format  20  X  24  Comera  ideal 
for  newspaper,  backlight. 

RAPID  ACCESS  PROCESSOR,  AGFA 
1 2",  Zebra  41 OOZ  will  develop  paper  or 
film. 

PROCESSOR,  AGFA  14"  Zebra,  rapid 
access  processor  will  develop  film  or 
poper. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS 
(510)  443-2400 


1 500  Suburban  2  Floor  Units.  Excellent 
condition.  Call  Gene  Stepp  (814) 
736-9666. 

COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1987  NEWS  KING, 
stacked  units,  with  KJ6  folder,  low 
usage,  running,  best  offer;  5/u  HARRIS 
MHO  1978;  6/u  HARRIS  V22  w/JFI 
folder  and  upper  former;  2/u  Harris 
VI 5,  $32,000;  5/u  NEWS  KING 
w/KJ6  folder,  $62,000. 

Tel  913  362-8888  Fax  913  362-8901 
FOR  SALE 

4/u  Harris  VI 5D,  JF25  folder  with 
50HP  motor. 

4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

One  Comm.  SC  folder  with  40HP. 

2  add-on  Community  1969  and  1971 
vintage  units,  good  condition. 

One  King  Press  KJ8  folder  lOOHP. 

2  Boldwin  105  C-O-V. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(913)  541-8886  Fax  (913)  541-8960 

GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 
6  RTPs,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8  auto¬ 
matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1 300 
series 

New! 

MAN: 

HARRIS: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 

BEa-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:  (201)  492-8877 
Fax:  (201)  492-9777 

HARRIS  JF  7  Folder  30  HP  drive. 
CounterVeyor.  Need  out  of  v«jy. 

(601)  837-3777. 

HARRIS  N-800  HEATSET  PRESSES 

4  Units  1  Folder  22-3/4"  Cut-off 
8  Units  2  Folders  22-3/4“  Cut-off 

(901)  423-1343 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  ^ 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


OFF-SET  PRESS,  Model  700 
Davidson,  maximum  sheet  size  15x18, 
chute  delivery,  works  fine,  $1,800. 

Chris  Evans  (502)  965-3131 

^GLE-WIDTH 

14-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  folder  &  upper  former  - 1 9TO 
vintage  22  3/4". 

1 3-unit/2-folder  Goss  Urbanite, 
1969/81. 

1 0-unit/3-folder  Community,  late 
70's  —  with  2  UOP  units  —  22  3/4". 
1-unit  Community  with  Community 
folder. 

10-unit  Suburbon  w/U-506  folder. 

Four  1000  Series  Goss  Suburban  add¬ 
on  units. 

8-unit  V25/V700  press  with  JF25  and 
JF1  folders. 

1 -Harris  VI 5D  unit  &  JF15  folder  - 
1980. 

1  JF15  folder,  1980  vintage. 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A  press  with  jF7. 
7-unit  Web  Leader  w/ 6  mono  units  and  1 
Quadracolor  unit,  1977. 

3-unit  &  4-unit  News  King  press. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

WEB  GUIDE  Martin  4  Web  single  unit 
Web  guide.  Eliminate  web  control 
problems. 

WEB  PRESS  KING  5  unit  22  3/4  X 
36,  full  combo  KJ6A  folder,  brush  damp 
1987  with  lots  of  upgrades. 

WEB  PRESS  HARRIS  4  unit  VI 5A,  HD 
Folder,  brush  damp  excellent  for  book 
work  or  newspaper. 

FOLDER,  KING  KJ6,  1/4- 1/2  Cross 
perforated  excellent  for  book  work  , 
second  folder. 

HOWARD,  WESCO  GRAPHICS  (510) 
443-2400. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CAa  us  —  WE  BUY 

Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

There  is  nothing  so  great  that  I  fear  to 
do  for  my  friend,  nor  anything  so  small 
that  I  will  disdain  to  do  for  him. 

Sir  Phillip  Sidney 
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1994  Editor  &  Pubusner  Marut  Guide  (Published  19931 

Exdusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Conodion  newspaper  markets.  One  to  lour  copies:  tlOO  per  copy. 
Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more ,  $92  eoch  $125  outside  the  U.S.  or  Conodo 
.  Market  Guide  with  CD  ROM  $395  eoch. 

1993  Editor  G  Purusmer  Ikhriutional  Year  Book 

.  (Published  April  1 993)  The  encyclopedia  of  ihe  newspaper  industry.  $90  per  copy. 

Bulk  orders  of  5  or  nwre,  $82  $115outside  the  U.S.or  Conodo. 


Poyment  must  be  in  U.S  funds  and  occompony  oil  orders.  CA,  District  of  Columbio,  LA  and  NY  residents  please  odd 
applicable  soles  tax.  P*ease  prcnhde  complete  street  address  with  zip  code  for  UPS  delivery  AH  soles  ore  final. 


Nome 


Title 


Compony 
Addr^  _ 

CltY _ 

VISA/ MC  account  (t 


Ste./Apt 
State 
Exp.  dote 


Cp  +  4 


Business  Circle  One  Cahoory 

1.  Newspaper 

2.  Newspaper  Equipment  AAonufodurer 

3.  Syndicate  /  News  Service 

4.  Advertising  Agency 

5.  Public  Relohons  Firm 

6.  Legal  Firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manufacturer  -  General 

9.  Manufacturer- Auto  &  Truck 

10.  Monufocturer  -  Food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  University  /  Public  Library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  Transportation 

16.  Individual 

17.  Publishing  Other  them  Newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 


Editori^Publisher 

Circulation  Department 
1 1  West  1 9th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


Kevin  Brian  Kamen-Pasquale  Bianco 
Newspaper  circulation  consultants 
39  years  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  experience 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-661 1 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 


1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  START*; 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


Neiu 


Starts 


Te?cas  Outbound;  Inc. 


Jiai  CliMe>»  H«rt 

1  800  880-9136 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capa¬ 
bilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
'The  paper  people'  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  slop  savers. 
Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


CONSULTANTS 


39  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


If  you  have  CUTLER  HAMMER  or  NO¬ 
LAN  lapstream/overheod  conveyors  or 
equipment,  call:  Standlee  &  Associates, 
Inc.  (407)  273-5218  or  (800) 
741-1937. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  news¬ 
papers.  Consulting  for  startups  and 
niche  publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


COMPUTER  SYSTEM  Support- 
Circulation — Accounting  Office  for 
20  community  newspapers  seeks  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  Office  System  support 
group.  Primary  responsibility  circu- 
fation  systems  of  newspapers. 
Additional  responsibilities  for  other  sup¬ 
port  areas  based  on  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Knowledge  of  circulation  opera¬ 
tions  reauired.  Experience  with  support¬ 
ing  and  installing  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  and/or  advertising  applications 
highly  desirable.  Northern  Virginia  lo¬ 
cation.  Attractive  benefits.  Resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  VP-Finance,  SLN 
Service  Co.,  241 1  Dulles  Comer  Park, 
Herndon,  VA  22071. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Established  free  distribution  TMC 
publication  in  New  Smryna  Beach,  Flor¬ 
ida  seeks  manager  with  strong  sales 
and  marketing  background.  Successful 
candidate  will  hove  overall  knowledge 
of  publishing  including  sales, 
distribution,  budgeting  and  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  advance  with  fast¬ 
growing  parent  organization.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to;  The 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal,  Attn: 
Personnel  Department,  P.O.  Box  2831, 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  32120-2831. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  3,000 
circulation  weekly  in  Hardin,  Monta¬ 
na.  Near  Big  Horn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  Little  Big  Horn 
Battlefield.  Agriculture  community 
with  hunting  and  fishing  nearby.  Major 
summer  and  winter  recreation  areas 
(Yellowstone,  Red  Lodge  Mountain  Ski 
Area)  within  easy  driving  distance. 
Send  resume  to  Jim  Moore,  Publisher; 
News  Montana  Inc.,  PO  Box  309,  Red 
Lodge,  MT  59068.  Application  dead¬ 
line  is  October  15. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 

Major  metropolitan  mid-west  newspaper 
is  seeking  a  creative,  hands-on  leader 
to  direct  the  activities  of  its 
Advertising  Operations  Department. 


The  Advertising  Operations  Department 
is  responsible  for  the  processinq  of 
advertising  material  into  a  form 
used  to  produce  negatives  for  printing. 
Highly  t^hnical  equipment  such  as  the 
Camex  Breeze,  Harris  Workstations, 
Scanners,  Macintoshes,  and  CSI 
terminals  are  used  in  the  production  of 
advertisements  and  creative  artwork. 
The  Advertising  Operations  Manager 
will  report  directly  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  and  will  supervise 
approximately  90  employees  to  include 
managers,  supervisors,  clerical 
personnel,  and  artists  in  a  three  shift 
operation.  This  individual  will 
coordinate  the  daily  production  of  all 
advertising  material  with  the  needs  of 
the  sales  staffs. 


Minimum  qualifications  include  a 
Bachelor  degree  in  Business  or  a 
related  technical  area  plus  five  years 
of  experience  in  newspaper  pre-press 
operations.  Technical  knowledge  of  the 
production  equipment  is  a  must.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  be  a  strong  team 
leader  with  excellent  interpersonal 
skills  and  be  able  to  communicate  at 
all  levels  of  the  orgonization. 


We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  an 
exceptional  benefits  package.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  a  resume  along 
with  salary  history  and  current 
salary  requirements  to; 


Box  6457,  Editor  &  Publisher 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/D/V 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  PEOPLE 
COME  SEa  WITH  THE  TOP  TEAM 
IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
CONTAQ  EARL  RUSH  AT 
THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER 
625  N.  GRAND  AVENUE 
SANTA  ANA,  CA  92701 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER: 
Pocono  Record,  Stroudsburg,  PA 
(Pocono  Mountains,  northeast  PA), 
21,300  daily,  24,500  Sunday. 
Responsible  for  hiring,  training, 
supervision  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  staff  including  4  outside 
and  inside  sales  reps.  Requires  over¬ 
all  management  of  the  department  and 
especially  strong  leadership  of  the  sales 
effort.  Other  duties  include  budgeting, 
ad  flow,  customer  service,  credit, 
major  account  calls,  sales  ideas, 
etc.  We  are  seeking  an  experienced 
classified  manager  or  sales  manager 
with  a  proven  record  of  success  with  the 
real  estate  industry  as  this  will  be  a 
major  focus  for  the  next  several  years. 
Strong  leadership  and  communication 
skills  are  required  -  we  are  seeking  a 
leader,  not  just  a  monoger.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and  abili¬ 
ty.  Also  includes  incentive  plan  and 
full  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  appropriate  samples 
of  work  to  Peter  Berry,  Ad  Director, 
Pocono  Record,  51 1  Lenox  St., 
Stroudsburg,  PA  1 8360.  Deadline 
10/31/93. 


CLASSIFIED  DIREaOR 


A  leading  California  newspaper  group 
has  an  opening  for  an  experienced  man¬ 
ager  to  lead  our  Outside  Sales  and 
Telemarketing  departments.  The  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  will  be  a  team  builder 
with  the  ability  to  win  in  a  competitive 
market.  We  offer  good  pay,  bonus, 
medical,  plus  a  401 K  plan.  Send  resume 
with  sabry  history  to  Ron  Busick,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Soles  and  Marketing,  Ventura 
County  Newspaper,  c/o  Camarillo 
Daily  News,  1000  Avenida  Acaso, 
Camarillo,  CA  93012. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Une  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEAAS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOa  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 
When  a  friend  is  in  trouble,  don't 
annoy  him  by  asking  if  there  is 
anything  you  can  do.  Think  up 
something  appropriate  and  do  it. 

E.W.Hove 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  Zone  2,  51,000  circula¬ 

tion  daily.  We  need  a  leader  to  help  our 
sales  people  accomplish  their  goals. 
Enthusiasm  and  creativity  are  more 
important  than  education  or  experience. 
Decentralized  management  allows  you 
freedom  to  direct  a  staff  of  15  and  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility  to  produce  $4 
million  in  sales.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  6539, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  FORT  PIERCE  TRIBUNE,  a  daily 
newspaper  with  27,000  Circulation  has 
an  opening  for  a  Classified  Manager. 
This  newspaper  is  located  in  South 
Fbrida  on  beautiful  Atlantic  beaches. 
This  is  a  highly  competitive  market; 
therebre,  the  applicant  must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative  and  able  to  motivate  a 
classified  telemarketing  staff.  The 
candidate  must  have  classified 
supervisory  experience,  be  sales  driven 
arid  hove  a  track  record  for  increasing 
revenue  in  a  competitive  market.  If 
you  enjoy  a  challen^  please  send  your 
resume  to  Diana  Smith,  Ad  Director  at 
PO  Elox  69,  Fort  Pierce,  FL  34954  or 
fox  to  (407)  467-1953. 

ADVERTISING/CIRCULATION 

Major  Rocky  Mountain  newspaper  seeks 
individual  to  manage  alternate 
product  and  total  market  coverage 
delivery  systems.  Ideal  candidate 
will  be  promotion  minded  as  well  as  be 
able  to  improve  on  our  present  systems. 
If  you  have  advertising  sales  experi¬ 
ence  coupled  with  circulation  know¬ 
how,  we  want  to  hear  from  you.  Ex¬ 
tremely  desirable  location,  good  com¬ 
pensation,  full  benefit  package,  large 
media  group  and  the  environment  to 
let  you  excel.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  letter  of  introduction  to:  Box  6517, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  highest  reward  for  a  man's  toil  is 
not  what  he  gets  for  it,  but  what  he 
becomes  by  it. 

John  Ruskin 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


WE'RE  SEARCHING  FOR  A  FEW 
OUTSTANDING  PROFESSORS 

The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is 
searching  for  two  or  perhaps  three  assis¬ 
tant  professors  (one  might  be  an  associ¬ 
ate  professor)  to  join  the  faculty  of  one 
of  the  most  dynamic  schools  In  our 
Reid. 

We  have  specific  teaching  needs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  public  relations  (one  person 
hired  must  be  in  PR).  Other  needs 
include  international  communica¬ 
tion,  graphics  and  new  technologies.  We 
very  much  want  to  add  at  least  one  other 
minority  to  our  foculty. 

We  prefer  applicants  with  the  Ph.D.  (or 
near  completion),  but  we  will  consider 
one  person  for  our  professional  faculty 
track  if  his  or  her  qualifications 
merit.  Appropriate  professional  experi¬ 
ence  is  expected  for  all  candidates. 

We  expect  the  faculty  members  we  hire 
to  be  outstanding  teachers  and  re¬ 
searchers  or  outstanding  in  creative  ac¬ 
tivity,  so  we  will  be  looking  for  demon¬ 
strated  potential  in  those  areas.  Faculty 
members  are  also  expected  to  advise 
students  and  perform  service  for  the 
field. 

The  search  committee  will  begin  review¬ 
ing  applications  on  November  1 7, 1 993. 
The  starting  date  for  the  appointments 
will  be  July  1,  1994,  or  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter. 

Interested  persons  should  send  a  letter, 
resume,  names  of  at  least  three  refer¬ 
ences  and  other  supporting  material 
(course  syllabi,  publications,  etc.)  to: 

Professor  Philip  Meyer, 

Search  Committee  Chairperson 
School  of  Journalism 
arxl  Mass  Communication 
Campus  Box  3365 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3365 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  an  equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action  employer  and  encour- 
oges  applications  from  all  quali¬ 
fied  persons.  Applications  from  women 
and  minorities  erKouraged. 


The 

communication 
link  of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week  since  1884. 
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_ ACADEMIC _ 

For  Print  And  Broadcast  Journalists 

THE  KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
The  Ohio  State  School  of  Journalism 
invites  applications  for  the 
distinguished  Kiplinger  Midcareer 
Program  in  Public  Affairs  Reporting 
(or  1994-95.  This  program  leads  to  a 
master's  degree.  Fellows  receive  full 
tuition  plus  a  stipend  to  spend  one 
calendar  year  on  campus.  Course  work 
includes  graduate  seminars  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  a  wide  selection  in  the 
liberal  arts.  A  reporting  trip  to 
Washington  is  included.  Applicants 
must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
three  or  more  years'  full-time  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  affairs  reporting.  Minority 
and  third  world  candidates  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply. 

Application  deadline  is  Jan.  15; 
priorily  is  given  to  those  who  apply  by 
Dec.  31.  Classes  begin  in  September. 
For  applications,  write  or  phone: 
Kiplinger  Program,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  O.S.U.,  242  W.  1 8th  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43210;  (614)  292-2607; 
292-6291 . 

A  midcareer  program 

that  leads  to  a  master's  degree. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAA4A.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


_ ART/EDITORIAL _ 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR  opening  for  Mac- 
savvy  journalists.  Prepare  feature 
pages  and  news  graphics;  help  guide 
design  changes.  Skill  counts  more  than 
experience  at  our  improving  and  colorful 
paper  in  a  competitive  market.  Contact 
Rex  Smith,  Editor,  The  Record,  501 
Broadway,  Troy,  NY  12181. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/ Art  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  -  The  Florence  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  a  33,000  daily  located  90 
minutes  west  of  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  is 
seeking  a  graphics  artist  for 
graphics  on  derraline.  Must  have  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Macintosh  programs, 
such  as  Aldus  Freehand,  Quark  XPress 
and  Adobe  Photoshop,  and  be  familiar 
with  newspaper  color  reproduction. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 
Frank  Sayles  Jr.,  Managing  Editor, 
Florence  Morning  News,  PO  Box 
100528,  Florence,  S.C.  29501- 
0528;  Fax:  (803)661-6558. 

CIRCULATION 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
70,000  daily  in  Zone  4.  If  you  have  at 
least  5  years  of  circulation  experi¬ 
ence,  good  communication  and  people 
skills  and  really  believe  that  train¬ 
ing  and  providing  exceptional  custom¬ 
er  service  are  the  keys  to  circulation 
growth,  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Box  6537,  Editor  &  Publisher.  First 
year  income  to  $35,000. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIREaOR  - 
To  direct  all  aspects  of  delivery  opera¬ 
tions,  to  develop  and  execute  mer¬ 
chandising  strategies,  assist  with  audit¬ 
ing  process,  and  act  for  the  Circulation 
Director  in  her  absence.  Send  resume 
to:  Lana  Potter,  Circulation  Director,  The 
Times  Argus,  Box  707,  Barre,  VT  05641 . 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR:  The 
Herald-Palladium,  34,000  full- 
color,  daily/Sunday  seeks  indivi¬ 
dual  with  leadership  experience  and 
creative  marketing  ideas  to  increase 
circulation  in  challenging  market. 
Should  have  40,000  plus  and  depart¬ 
mental  management  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  incentive  and  benefit  programs. 
Resume  and  salary  history  to  Joseph  E. 
Mitchell,  Business  Manager,  PO  Box 
1 28,  St.  Joseph,  Ml  49085-01 28. 

CIRCULATION-MARKETING  MANA¬ 
GER  sought  for  quality  seven-day  paper 
in  "Cajun"  country.  Thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  sound  circulation  practices  cou¬ 
pled  with  progressive  ideas  on  market¬ 
ing  our  product  a  must.  We  want  some¬ 
one  who  can  design  new  approaches 
and  implement  them.  Good  base  pay, 
bonus  plan,  benefits.  Contact  Will 
Chapman,  Daily  Iberian,  Box  9290, 
New  Iberia,  LA  70562. 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  experienced, 
well-organized  circulation  manager  on 
northern  New  Mexico  daily  newspaper 
with  18,000  circulation.  Salary  in 
$22,000-$25,000  range,  with  gener¬ 
ous  bonuses,  including  profit- 
sharing  and  401 K.  We  are  near  moun¬ 
tains,  great  fishing  and  great  hunting. 
We  require  at  least  3  years  of  manager¬ 
ial  experience  in  newspaper  circulation 
department  and  strong  knowledge  of 
ABC  reporting  and  record-keeping. 

Our  newspaper  is  a  paginated,  full- 
color,  7-day-per-week  regional  publica¬ 
tion  in  a  40,000-population  city 
with  a  large  retail  base.  We  circulate 
in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Arizona. 

Call  Renee  Swickard  at  (505) 
325-4545  between  9  am  and  4  pm 
Mountain  time  on  weekdays. 

Fndependent  distributors  ~ 

Experienced  AM  Home  Delivery  Inde¬ 
pendent  Distributors  needed  to  fill  open¬ 
ings  in  a  fast  growing  major  metro 
newspaper  in  Zone  6.  Must  have  proven 
track  record. 

Several  Suburban  Distributors  are 
being  created  in  high  growth  areas. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  grow  personally 
and  financially.  Reply  to  Box  6519, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

INVESTORS  BUSINESS  DAILY 

REGIONAL  MANAGER  -  For  national 
daily  newspaper.  Investor's  Business 
Daily  is  searching  (or  an  energetic, 
self-starter  to  join  our  team  as 
regional  manager  (or  our  print  site  in 
Melbourne,  Florida.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  with  responsibility  over  all 
phases  of  circulation  and  production. 
Candidate  must  have  a  4  year  de¬ 
gree,  3-5  years  circulation/distribution 
experience  and  related  management/ 
supervisory  experience.  Newspaper 
production  experience  preferred.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
and  cover  letter  to:  Regional  Manager,  1 
Gannett  Plaza,  Rt.  1  So.,  Melbourne,  FL 
32940. 


COMPOSING/PRODUaiON 

COMPOSING  MANAGER  for  30,000 
circulation  daily  located  on  Flori¬ 
da's  east  coast.  Candidates  must  hove 
3-5  years  managerial  experience; 
responsible  for  managing  a  staff  of  20. 
Please  send  resume,  with  salary 
requirements,  to  Byron  Gray,  PO  Box 
1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961. 

DATABASE  MARKETING 

MARKETING/SALES 
Immediate  position  for  creative,  self 
starter  as  a  sales  person  to  introduce 
new  computer  product.  Person  must  be 
a  team  player,  who  is  not  afraid  to  take 
the  initiative.  1-3  years  sales  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Copy  writing  skills  and 
computer  knowledge  a  plus.  Applicants 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Colin  Phillips,  GM,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  11  W.  1 9th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  1 00 1 1 .  Fax  (2 1 2)  929- 1 259,  or  call 
(212)  675-4380. 

EDITORIAL 

A  35,000-circulation  midwest 
daily  is  looking  (or  an  editor  to  run 
a  sports  department.  Candidates  must 
have  at  least  5  years'  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  2  years'  editing  experience  and  a 
flair  for  layout  and  headline  writing. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6544, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Aggressive,  experienced 
FEATURES  EDITOR 

Creativity  and  proven  management 
skills  are  your  strong  points. 
Solid  editing  and  page  design  are  a 
given.  We  offer  a  progressive  newsroom 
and  competitive  salary  and  benefits.  All 
this  In  a  fun-loving  university  city 
dotted  with  lakes  and  within  driving 
distance  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 
Send  resume,  tear  sheets,  references  and 
your  views  on  features/entertainment 
sections  to  Tom  Lee,  executive  editor, 
Oshkosh  Northwestern,  P.O.  Box  2926, 
Oshkosh,  Wl  54903. 

ASSISTANT  DESIGN  DIREQOR 
The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexico's 
leading  newspaper,  seeks  a  design  super¬ 
visor  ^o  can  run  the  nightside  show. 
We  are  75  percent  complete  with  conver¬ 
sion  to  Mac-based  pagination  in 
Quark,  and  we  plan  to  undertake  a  rede¬ 
sign  in  the  next  year.  We  are  a  four- 
edition  newspaper  that  has  commitment 
to  hard  news  and  good  design. 

Specific  duties  include  some  design 
of  Sunday  pages,  planning  Al,  criti¬ 
quing,  monitoring  workload,  page  flow 
and  makeovers,  enforcing  design  styles 
and  troubleshooting  pagination. 

Send  your  resume  and  work  samples  to: 
Carolyn  Flynn,  Design  Director,  The 
Albuquerque  Journal,  7777  Jefferson  NE, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103.  Deadline  is 
Oct.  15.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  -  The 
Florence  Morning  News,  a  33,000  daily 
located  90  minutes  west  of  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.,  is  seeking  an  assistant  metro¬ 
politan  editor.  The  position  is  one  of 
two  assistants  who  aid  the  metro 
editor  in  planning  local  news  coverage, 
editing  copy  and  supervising  12 
reporters,  including  two  bureaus. 
Should  have  some  management  and 
copy  editing  experience.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to:  Frank  Sayles  Jr., 
Managing  Editor,  Florence  Morning 
News,  PO  Box  100528,  Florence,  S.C. 
29501-0528;  Fax:  (803)  661-6558. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

A-1  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Orange  County  Register  is  looking 
for  on  energetic,  competitive  self-starter 
for  our  Washington,  DC  bureau.  It's  a 
one-person  operation;  primary  respon¬ 
sibilities  include  covering  our  active  con¬ 
gressional  delegation,  making  sense  of 
major  issues  for  our  readers,  explain¬ 
ing  how  government  and  politics  work 
-  or  why  they  don't.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  5-10  clips  to  Catherine 
Boesche/Leah  Gentry,  The  Orange 
County  Register,  625  N.  Grand  Ave., 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 . 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madi¬ 
son's  morning  daily,  is  seeking  an 
assistant  business  editor.  This 
monagement  person  will  divide  their 
time  between  editing  and  reporting.  At 
least  five  years  of  daily  experience, 
including  a  minimum  of  two  with 
management  responsibility  and  two  with 
business  reporting  experience  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  retail  and  financial 
areas  helpful.  Madison  offers  a  competi¬ 
tive  environment  with  great  quality  of 
life.  By  October  22,  send  a  resume, 
cover  letter  and  non-returnable  work 
samples  to; 

Robert  Franzmann 
Business  Editor 

WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL 
1901  Fish  Hatchery  Rood 
PO  Box  8056 
Madison,  Wl  53708 

Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Writer  with  background  covering 
banking/finance  or  manufocturing 
sought  by  innovative  two-time  winner  of 
notional  award  for  excellence  located  in 
a  center  of  high  technology  and  interna¬ 
tional  trade.  Applicants  should  hove 
at  least  two  years'  daily  experience  and 
must  be  skilled  in  hard  news  and  in- 
depth  reporting.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Dept.  E,  Rochester  Business  Journal, 
55  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  NY  14604. 

DIREaOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS:  over¬ 
see  writing,  design,  layout,  produc¬ 
tion  of  AFSC  publications  for  donors, 
others.  Requires  5  years  experience 
original/features  writing;  experience 
with  desk  top  publishing;  training/ 
experience  in  design,  layout,  photogra¬ 
phy;  supervisory  experience.  Send 
resume,  writing  samples:  Lydia  Wilcox, 
AFSC,  1501  Cherry,  Phila.,  PA  19102. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

DEADLINES 

IN  COLUMN 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for 
following  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 
Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days 
prior  to  publication 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER  -  The  Florida 
Times-Union  in  Jacksonville  seeks  a 
city  hall  reporter  vdio  knows  how  to  work 
sources,  breaks  important  stories  and 
writes  government  news  that  is  relevant 
to  readers.  All  of  you  "just  cover  the 
meetings'  types  need  not  apply.  The 
Times-Union  has  a  circulation  of 
180,000  daily  and  250,000  Sunday. 
Send  resume  and  best  six  clips  by 
October  20  to:  John  Burr,  Metro  Editor, 
The  Florida  Times-Union,  PO  Box 
1949,  Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 

A  Drug-Free  Workplace 
EOE 

REPORTER  —  The  Arizona  Republic, 
circulation  350,000  daily  and 
550,000  Sunday,  is  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  who  can  combine 
hard-hitting  daily  coverage  with  insight¬ 
ful,  well-written  enterprise  work.  We 
offer  an  enriching  professional  environ¬ 
ment,  a  Southwest  location,  and  good 
pay  and  benefits.  Write  Laurie  Roberts, 
City  Editor,  PO  Box  1950,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85001. 

EDITOR  -  We're  an  award  winning 
weekly  looking  for  an  editor  who  still 
gets  excited  sinking  his  or  her  teeth  into 
a  juicy  story.  This  job  isn't  for  the 
reporter  looking  to  end  a  career  in  a 
cozy  desk.  We  need  someone  who  can 
produce  quality  copy,  has  a  'nose  for 
news'  and  is  a  proficient  paginotcr. 
We're  located  in  a  Northern  California 
resort  community  and  offer  a  quality 
lifestyle.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
6541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  -  The  Salina  Journal  is 
looking  for  one  news  copy  desk  person 
and  one  sports  copy  desk  person  to  join 
us  os  we  make  the  transition  to  pagi¬ 
nation.  We  need  people  who  are 
experienced  in  newspaper  design,  news 
judgment  and  copy  editing  and  are 
eager  to  be  part  or  a  creative,  hard¬ 
working  team  building  a  newspaper  for 
the  21st  Century.  Pagination  or  Mac 
experience  will  be  considered  a  plus. 
To  apply,  send  a  resume  and  samples  of 
recent  work  to:  Scott  Seirer,  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Box  740,  Salina,  KS 
67402-0740.  Application  deadline 
is  Oct.  15. 

COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

Are  you  a  top  notch  copy  editor  who 
could  write  the  book  on  language  and 
delights  in  crafting  sophisticatecT  head¬ 
lines  that  woo  the  reader?  Do  you 
have  a  proven  talent  for  layout  and  de¬ 
sign,  from  section  fronts  to  back  pages? 
Are  you  looking  for  a  way  to  continue 
using,  combining  and  refining  your  word 
and  visual  skills?  A  major  metro 
daily  in  Zone  1  is  looking  for  you  if 
you  have  at  least  three  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Pagination  knowledge  a  plus. 
Send  resumes,  headline  samples  and 
layout  clips  to  Box  6533,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  sought  to  manage  9- 
membercopy  desk  at  aggressive  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily/Sunday  in  Zone  2. 
We're  looking  for  real  talent  and  proven 
experience  at  good  newspapers  Send 
us  copies  of  your  newspaper,  teorsheets 
of  your  work,  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  6543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal- 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full¬ 
time,  temporary,  internships  and  free¬ 
lance.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone 
2  applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

MINORITY  AFFAIRS  DIREQOR 

National  association  position 
involves  travel,  writing,  consulta¬ 
tions  with  editors,  public  speaking, 
phone  work,  correspondence.  Experi¬ 
ence  required:  minority  activities  plus 
five+  years  daily  newspaper  newsroom 
employment.  Competitive  salary,  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  (or  current  salary)  marked  CONFI¬ 
DENTIAL  to  ASNE  Executive  Director, 
PO  Box  4090,  Reston,  VA  22090-1700 
(or  fax  (703)  620-4557)  by 

October  15. 

OPPORTUNITY 

To  manage  motivated  news  staff  of  a 
7,000  circulation  PM  Daily.  We  are 
leaking  for  someone  with  writing, 
editing  and  layout  skills.  This 
newspaper  has  gane  through  four  years 
of  tremendous  improvement  and  needs 
an  editor  to  guide  it  to  the  next  level 
of  excellence.  Enthusiasm  a  must. 
Advancement  opportunities  within  other 
company-owned  daily  newspapers. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  clips  and 
salary  history  to: 

Russ  Webster 
Publisher 

THE  MALONE  TELEGRAM 

387  E.  Main  St. 

Malone,  NY  12953 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  BEST  SMALL 
DAILY  (18,500)  seeks  resumes  from 
experienced  reporters  in  northeast. 
Please  send  them  with  non-returnable 
clips  to  Carol  Talley,  Editor,  The 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  130,  Carlisle,  PA 
17013.  No  phone  colls. 

LIFE  EDITOR  -  The  Florence  Morning 
News,  a  33,000  daily  located  90 
minutes  west  of  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  is 
seeking  a  life  editor  to  plan  and 
design  daily  lifestyles  pages  and 
supervise  two  writers.  Must  be  on  e;^r- 
ienced,  creative  individual  with  a 
commitment  to  providing  readers  with 
consumer-oriented  'news  to  use'  as  well 
as  entertaining  and  though^provoking 
features.  Send  resume  and  wonr  samples 
to:  Frank  Sayles  Jr.,  Managing 
Editor,  Florence  Morning  News,  PO 
Box  100528,  Florence,  S.C.  29501- 
0528;  Fax:  (803)  661-6558. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

GANNETT'S  first  newspaper  (35,000 
dailv/50,000  Sunday  in  scenic, 
family-oriented  Finger  Lakes  region  of 
Upstate  New  York)  seeks  two 
experienced  professionals: 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

A  fast,  creative  page  designer  and 
headline  writer  for  our  night  shift.  At 
least  two  years  of  daily  experience 
necessary.  Hastech  pagination  experi¬ 
ence  helpful. 

HEALTH  WRITER 

A  reporter  who  can  tell  health,  medical 
and  science  stories  in  human  terms.  At 
least  two  years  of  experierKe  with  a 
daily  newspaper  necessary. 

Send  resume  and  teorsheets  of  one 
entire  recent  week's  work,  plus  other 
samples  of  best  work,  to  Charles  Nutt, 
Editor,  Star-Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St., 
Elmira,  NY  1 4901 .  The  Star-Gazette  and 
Gannett  are  equal  opportunity  employ¬ 
ers.  We  value  the  benefits  or  diversity 
in  the  workplace  and  especially  en¬ 
courage  those  who  share  our  vision  to 

apply _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
The  Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  a 
70,000  daily  in  highly  competitive 
Philadelphia  area,  is  seeking  a  flex¬ 
ible  general  assignment  reporter  eager  to 
report  community  news  by  looking  at 
issues  and  asking  hard  questions. 
We  aren't  interested  in  reaction 
reporting.  The  reporter  we  hire  will 
produce  enterprise  pieces,  stay  ahead  of 
issues  and  explain  what  they  mean  to  the 
lives  of  our  readers. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Bill  Steinauer,  Executive 
Editor,  Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
8400  Route  13,  Levittown,  PA  19057. 

OUTDOOR WRITER  WANTED 
Major  metropolitan  Texas  newspaper 
needs  outdoor  writer  with  5-plus  years 
of  daily  newspaper  experience.  Must 
have  good  knowledge  of  bird  and 
deer  hunting,  freshwater  and  saltwater 
fishing,  wildlife  and  conservation. 
Knowledge  of  typesetting  and  layout 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Sports  Editor,  Express-News,  PO  Box 
2171,  San  Antonio,  TX  78297-2171, 
by  October  1 1th. 

PAGE  ONE  DESIGN  EDITOR 

The  Star-Telegram  is  looking  for 
designers  to  challenge  the  stuffy  tra¬ 
ditions  of  page  one  and  present  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  sophisticated  look  to  a 
conservative  audience.  Candidates 
must  have  strong  design,  headline 
writing  and  copy  editing  skills 
with  solid  news  judgment  and  an  eye  for 
packaging  and  typography.  They  will 
work  closely  with  experienced  news  ed¬ 
itors.  We  will  hire  an  aggressive  and 
innovative  designer  who  can  keep  up 
with  the  pace  of  our  award-winning  de¬ 
sign  team. 

Send  teorsheets  and  resume  to:  Sarah 
Huffstetler,  Design  Desk  Chief,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Tefegramt  400  West 
Seventh  Street,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76101. 
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Media  Grapevine 
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MARKETING 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL  I  EDITORIAL 


THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  is  looking 
for  a  talented  writer  ta  cover  its  tele¬ 
vision  beat.  Applicants  need  not  hove 
extensive  experience  in  covering  TV  but 
should  hove  a  strong  interest  in  all 
aspects  of  the  medium  os  well  os  general 
popular  culture.  Candidates  should  be 
able  ta  do  industry  reporting  os  well 
os  analysis  and  commentary.  Please 
send  a  sample  re'/iew  of  o  new  fall  pro¬ 
gram  (soy,  500-750  words)  and  o  list 
of  story  and  column  proposals  based 
on  events  in  the  television  world  this 
week,  along  with  your  resume  and  clips 
to  Amy  Carlile,  Sunday  &  Features 
Editor,  The  Arizona  Republic,  PO  Box 
1950,  Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 

^PORTER 

The  Patriot  Ledger  has  an  opening  for  an 
aggressive,  experienced  daily  newspaper 
reporter.  Superior  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  skills  are  essential.  We're 
looking  for  a  hard-driving  indivi¬ 
dual  who  can  handle  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  or  specialty  beat  and  generate 
page  one  stories  in  the  competitive 
Boston  market. 

The  Patriot  Ledger,  with  a  circulation 
of  95,000  in  30  communities  from 
Boston  ta  Cape  Cod,  has  been  a  New 
England  Newspaper  of  the  Year  in  five 
of  the  last  seven  years. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  City  Editor  Randall 
Keith,  PO  Box  498,  Quincy,  MA  02269. 

SMALL  CARIBBEAN  weekly  requires 
desktop  publisher  to  assume  all 
production  duties  including  pasteup, 
ad  design  and  photo  processing.  Mac 
savvy,  photo  skills  a  must,  journal¬ 
ism  degree  an  asset.  Salary  $225+. 
Box  6526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Press  in  Victorville, 
Californio,  a  fully  paginated,  7-day, 
30,000  AM  daily,  seeks  sports 
editor  ta  lead  4-person  staff  for  strong 
section  weighted  toward  local  sports. 
Coverage  area  includes  six  high 
schools,  junior  college,  plus  highly 
successful  minor  league  baseball  team. 
Successful  candioate  is  probably 
either  the  sports  editor  on  similar¬ 
sized  paper,  or  strong  Number  2  ready 
to  move  up.  We  seek  a  proven  manager 
with  excellent  layout  and  copy  editing 
skills,  an  eye  for  off-beat  spods  cover¬ 
age,  and  a  willingness  ta  respond  to 
reader  requests.  Salary  range 
$500-$575  weekly.  Send  all  inquir¬ 
ies  (no  calls)  with  resume,  references, 
clips  to: 

Steve  Williams,  Editor 

THE  DAILY  PRESS 
PO  Box  1389 

Victorville,  CA  92393 

THEATER  CRITIC/REPORTER 
The  Palm  Beach  Post  has  an  opening  for 
a  theater  critic/reporter  with  equal 
emphasis  placed  on  reporting  and 
reviewing.  Must  hove  at  least  3  years 
newspaper  experience.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  ta  Lynn  Kalber,  Arts  & 
Entertainment  Editor,  THE  PALM  BEACH 
POST,  PO  Box  24700,  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33416. 


SPORTS  PAGE  DESIGNER:  You  need  not 
have  sports  staff  experience,  but  you 
will  neM  bright,  fresh  ideas  and  the 
ability  ta  design  bold,  creative  pages 
for  an  awarcT-winning,  major-league 
sports  section  to  get  this  job  at  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Send  a  resume, 
cover  letter  outlining  your  career  inter¬ 
ests  and  examples  of  yaur  pages/graph- 
ics  to  Sports  Editor  Greg  Noble,  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  312  Elm  St.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  OH  45202.  The  Enquirer,  a 
Gannett  newspaper  with  a  growing  cir¬ 
culation  of  200,000  daily  and  354,000 
Sundays,  values  the  benefits  of  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  workplace  and  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  equal  opportunity  employment. 

STAFF  REPORTER.  Region  2  weekly  look¬ 
ing  for  best/brightest  to  continue 
award-winning  coverage  of  Town  Hall. 
Great  opportunity  for  young  person  with 
some  experience.  (No  beginners, 
please.)  VVe're  in  country,  2  hours  from 
NYC  and  Boston.  Full  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips,  references  to  Box  6542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  CINCINNATI  POST,  a  Scripps 
Howard  newspaper,  is  seeking  an 
aggressive  business  reporter  with  at 
least  five  years  of  experience.  Initial 
assignments  would  include  small 
business  and  spot  news,  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  break  into  beat  reporting. 
Cincinnati  is  home  to  several  Fortune 
500  companies,  including  Procter  & 
Gamble,  Kroger  and  Chiquita  Brands. 
Please  send  letter,  resume  and  at  least 
10  samples  of  your  best  work  to  Dan 
Andriacco,  Business  Editor,  The 
Cincinnati  Post,  125  E.  Court  St., 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202.  Minorities 
are  encouraged  ta  apply.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIREQOR 
Zone  2  major  metropolitan  newspaper 
with  circulation  in  excess  of  3O0,OOO 
daily  has  opportunity  for  a  Human 
Resources  Director.  Position  reports 
to  the  Senior  Vice  President/Employee 
Relations  Director.  Experience  in  a 
union  environment,  employment  and 
affirmative  action,  training  and  develop¬ 
ment,  safety  and  health  all  helpful  as 
are  participative  management  skills, 
labor  negotiating  experience  very  helpful 
as  is  flexible  benefits  experience. 

For  confidential  consideration 
forward  resume  including  confidential 
references  and  salary  history  to: 

Box  6516,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/D/V 

MARKETING 

MARKETING/SALES 
Immediate  position  for  creative,  self 
starter  as  a  sales  person  to  introduce 
new  computer  product.  Person  must  be 
a  team  player,  who  is  not  afraid  to  take 
the  initiative.  1-3  years  sales  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Copy  writing  skills  and 
computer  knowledge  o  plus.  Applicants 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Colin  Phillips,  GM,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  19th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10011.  Fax  (212)  929-1 259,  or  call 
(212)  675-4380. 


MARKETING  DIREQOR 
Mid-size  AM  daily  newspaper  on  Flor¬ 
ida's  Gulf  Coast  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  marketing/promotions  direc¬ 
tor.  Three  to  five  years  advertising  and 
sales  promotional  experience  required. 
College  degree,  computer  experience 
and  newspaper  background  preferred. 
Requirements  include  superior  copy 
writing  and  organizational  skills,  cre¬ 
ative  ability,  public  relations  and  com¬ 
munication  skills,  comprehension  of 
market  research.  Must  be  prepared  to 
work  flexible  hours.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  to  Publisher  Marvin  DeBolt, 
Northwest  Florida  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
2949,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  FL  32549. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

New  York  Post  is  building  the  best 
photo  staff  in  the  country.  Need  exper¬ 
ienced  pros  ready  to  tackle  the  Big 
Apple  and  beyond.  Send  resume,  port¬ 
folio  to  Seth  Jones,  Photo  Editor,  New 
York  Post,  210  South  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10002. 

INFORMATION  COORDINAToT 

INFORMATION 

COORDINATOR 

Time  Warner  Research  Library 
has  a  key  opportunity  for  a  news 
information  professional  who  will 
help  coordinate  TIME  Mag¬ 
azine's  research  requests, 
supervise  a  library  research 
team,  and  work  closely  with 
time's  editorial  staff  to  meet  their 
information  needs.  You  will  also 
maintain  resources,  provide  on¬ 
line  research,  and  help  train  staff 
in  news  research  strategies. 

At  least  5  years  research 
experience  in  a  news  deadline 
setting  is  required,  reflecting  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  full-text  databases 
and  in  providing  information  to 
a  news  organization  in 
innovative  ways.  Managerial 
and  database  training  ex¬ 
perience  essential;  journalism 
experience  and  training 
preferred.  MLS  highly  desirable. 

This  position  commands  a 
competitive  compensation 
package.  For  consideration, 
please  send  resume  in 
confidence  to:  Human  Resources, 
Time  Inc.,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  Room  4060,  New 
York,  NY  10020. 

TIME  INC. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MEDIA/PUBUC  INFORMATION 

MEDIA  COORDINATOR 
The  Midwest  Sustainable  Agriculture 
Working  Group  and  Sustainable 
Agriculture  Coalition  seek  a  half-time 
employee  to  serve  as  spokesperson  in 
Washington  DC  and  to  coordinate  the 
national  media  and  public  information 
activities.  Must  have  strong  background 
in  sustainable  agriculture  policy,  expe¬ 
rience  working  with  media,  solid  writ¬ 
ing  skills,  public  speaking  ability  and 
work  well  with  coalitions.  Journalism  or 
PR  experience  helpful.  Salary  $15, (XX) 
-$18,000.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  five  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to  Mark  Schultz,  Land  Stewardship 
Project,  14758  Ostiund  Trail  N.,  Marine, 
MN  55047  by  Nov.  1 . 

PRESSROOM 

EXPERIENCED  PRESS  OPERATOR  with 
minimum  5  years  experience;  prefer 
Goss  Metro  and/or  Urbanite.  Double 
width  experience  and  basic  plateroom 
knowledge  desirable.  Excellent  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Tollahassee  Democrat,  Human 
Resources  Department,  PO  Box  990, 
Tallahassee,  FL  32302-0990.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

PUBUSHER 

QUALITY-MINDED  growing  midwestem 
newspaper  group  is  seeking  a  strong 
individual  to  (ill  the  position  or 
publisher  at  one  of  its  daily 
properties. 

The  selected  candidate  will  be  able  to 
become  involved  with  the  local  communi¬ 
ty  and  understand  the  need  to  produce  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  while  producing 
a  high-quality  product. 

In  return  for  your  skills  we  offer  a 
competitive  salary  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age,  plus  an  environment  which  provides 
the  opportunity  for  our  executives  to  grow 
with  the  company. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  please  send  a  cover  letter  and  your 
resume  to: 

Box  6540, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SALES 

SALES 

Move  to  sonny  Albuquerque 

A  weekly  180,000  circulation.  Alter¬ 
nate  Delivery  Service  seeking  sales 
professionals  to  sell  ROP-Print  & 
Deliver  &  Reprint  distribution.  Send 
resume/ salary  requirements: 

NEWS  EXPRESS 
3738  HAWKINS  NE  SUITE  B 
ALBUQUERQUE,  NM  87109 
or  Fax  to:  (505)  344-9024 


SEND  E&P  BOX 
REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.96  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  5  times.  $86; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification . 


Authorized  Signature . 


No.  of  Insertions; _ Amount  Enclosed;  $ _ 

Editafi^Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTR(DliER,  CFO,  CPA  wiiti  1 5  yrors 
diversified  experience  including 
managing  H.R.  M.I.S.  and  production. 
Available  immediately  due  to  sale. 
John  Habbe  (508)  772-4110. 


BULLFIGHTS  TO  BOND  MARKETS  - 
Madrid-based  print/broadcast/ photo 
journalist  looking  (or  more  freelance 
outlets.  Currently  producing  news  and 
business  features  (or  dailies,  trades 
and  public  radio.  For  clips/tape 
contact  Andrew  at  (202)  319-2494. 
After  November  1st  Call  (34-1)  539- 
1474. 

CAN  DO:  Will  make  food  poms  make 
money.  Innovative  writer/editor  has 
kitchen  savvy.  Seeks  change.  Ideas  to 
win  readers,  call  (803)  233-6059. 

CARIBBEAN!  On-the-spot  reporter, 
photographer,  and  researcher  ready 
with  ideas  tailored  for  you.  Can  travel. 
Lynda  Lohr  (809)  776-7463.  Box  271, 
St.  John,  Virgin  Islands  (X)831. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  position.  Two  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  paper,  with  two  years 
additional  experience  on  mid-sized 
daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith 
(313)  395-7215. 


Hard-working,  enterprising,  self¬ 
starting  news  pro  with  seven  years  exper¬ 
ience  and  a  master's  seeks  challenging 
reporting  or  PR  job.  Please  call  Brad 
Buck  at  (904)  371-4238. 


I  ALSO  WALK  DOGS.  Columnist/ 
feature  writer  currently  with  major 
daily  seeks  new  home  in  lively,  intel¬ 
lectually  stimulating  community. 
Former  weekly  owner/editor,  manage¬ 
ment  background,  extensive  big  maga¬ 
zine  experience,  knowledgeable  in  ed¬ 
itorial,  advertising,  P.R.  Would  accept 
position  with  non-traditional  doily, 
idea-laden  magazine,  creative  agency 
or  top  slot  on  enthusiastic  weekly.  Deep 
south  preferred,  water  a  plus,  but  will 
consider  arw  locale  from  Ketchikon  to 
Key  West  for  right  challenge.  Humor, 
excellerKe  and  visionary  owner  more 
important  than  money.  I'll  make  you  the 
best.  Reply  to  Elox  6515,  Eaitor  & 
Publisher, 


NEWSLETTER  EDITOR.  Aword-winnirtg 
reporter/editor.  M.S.  degrees  Colum¬ 
bia,  NYU,  now  a  desktop  publisher. 
Adept  at  all  aspects  of  newsletter  pro¬ 
duction:  writing,  design,  layout,  with 
printers.  Try  me  before  hiring  a  staff  or 
using  an  advertising  agency.  Box 
6523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

4  years  daily  experierKe,  hard-nosed, 
hard-news  reporter.  Loves  daily  dead¬ 
lines,  lives  for  front  page.  City,  coun¬ 
ty  courthouse  experience  plus  features 
your  subscribers  will  talk  about. 
Small  medium-sized  daily  only. 
Call  Rich  at  (202)  479-4603  or 
(202)  682-4322. 

REPORTER  SEEKS  new  challenge.  Former 
Navy  Journalist  with  weekly  and 
daily  experience  covering  city  beat  and 
features.  Lay  out  arxl  editing  experience 
also.  Will  relocate.  Call  John  (714) 
970-0853. 

SPORTS;  23  years  experience  on  virtu¬ 
al  1  -  present  staff  on  6-day  AM,  circu¬ 
lation  1 9,000.  Writing,  reporting, 
editing,  layout  skills.  I  am  seek¬ 
ing  a  position  on  a  mid-sized 
daily.  Call  (814)  676-8010. 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  position  with  daily  AM 
paper.  Can  paginate,  layout  sports 
section  and  has  covered  major  college 
football,  basketball  as  well  as  minor 
league  baseball,  auto  racing  and  prep 
sports.  If  interested,  contact  Brian 
Sullivan  at  (803)  332-1747. 


THE  NAME  IS  ARCHER 
One  year  sports  editor  experierKe  with 
small  weekly.  Seeking  new  challenge. 
Good  education.  Solid,  determined  and 
competent.  Willing  to  relocate.  Call 
Michael  Archer,  (516)  957-0907. 

WRITES  WITH  PASSION  ready  (oi^ 
move,  22  years  making  lifestyle/arts 
appeal  to  brood  reoderwip.  Clips  to 
prove,  call  (803)  233-6059. 


FREELANCE 


AWARD  WINNING,  Florida-based 
reporter  available  (or  news,  feature 
assignments.  Details:  Paul  Carson 
(305)  726-3924. 

PROOFREADER,  very  accurate  with 
many  year's  experience,  seeks  at-home 
work  from  professional  companies  and 
individuals  on  contract  basis.  Call  Dick 
(703)  955-4591. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


MANAGER  with  masters.  15  years 
experience  in  large  newspapers.  Color 
from  Hell  to  Photoshop.  Community  to 
Metro  presses.  Coordinated  multimillion 
dollar  press  erections  and  Macintosh 
prepress  installations.  Results  oriented, 
creative  solver,  hands-on,  hard  worker. 
Leader  by  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion.  Wanting  a  bigger  challenge. 
Reply  to  Box  6535,  Eaitor  &  Publisher. 
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by  Don  Corrigan 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

JOURNALISM  ACADEMIA  OUT  OF  TOUCH 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  recently 
chronicled  some  of  the  free-for-all  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  future  of  journalism 
education  at  the  August  convention  of 
the  Association  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication  in 
Kansas  City. 

Any  convention  of  journalism  pro¬ 
fessionals  or  educators  worth  its  salt 
must  have  a  panel  session  on  the  rele¬ 
vance,  practical  value  and  future  mis¬ 
sion  of  college  journalism  education, 
and  the  AEJMC  gathering  was  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Industry  experts  railed  against 
the  failure  of  j -schools  to  prepare  the 
next  generation  of  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors. 

Tonda  Rush,  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  made  a  plea  for  effective  teach¬ 
ing,  arguing  that  the  industry  simply 
wants  the  average  22-year-old  j-school 
graduate  “to  emerge  with  some  idea  of 
how  the  world  works,  who  can  turn  on 
a  computer,  find  area  codes  in  the 


Corrigan  is  editor  in  chief  of  two 
suburban  weeklies  in  St.  Louis,  where  he 
also  serves  on  the  board  of  the  St.  Louis 
Journalism  Review.  Additionally,  he  is  a 
journalism  professor  at  Webster 
University  in  St.  Louis. 


usaNnNMoa  viioud 
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Get  your  copy  of 

AdN^ 

Ad  News  is  Australia’s  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  unique  insights 
into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It's  your  essential  source  of  information  and  trends  from 
Downunder.  o 


Post  to:  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 
Please  send  me  26  issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS:  _ 


CITY: _ STATE: _ _ 

YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 
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phone  book,  hail  a  cab,  ask  delicate 
questions  without  offending  someone 
and  comb  his  hair  before  he  stands  in 
front  of  500  people  with  a  Nikon  in  his 
hand.” 

Rush  accused  journalism  educators 
of  ignoring  industry  needs  and  said  j- 
schools  are  “soaking  up  tremendous  re¬ 
sources  and  intelligent  people’s  time 
writing  things  that  the  industry  doesn’t 
need.” 

For  a  good  look  at  where  the  intel¬ 
lectual  energies  of  journalism  profes¬ 
sors  have  been  concentrated  these 


days.  Rush  and  other  unhappy  campers 
of  the  Fourth  Estate  might  well  have 
visited  the  area  at  the  AEJMC  conven¬ 
tion  where  professors’  scholarly  papers 
were  on  sale  at  a  modest  price. 

A  hefty  lot  of  this  year’s  crop  of 
scholarly  papers  harvested  in  Kansas 
City  would  provide  industry  skeptics  of 
journalism  education  with  plenty  more 
fuel  for  their  critical  fires.  Only  a 
minute  portion  of  the  research  papers 
was  dedicated  to  finding  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  skills  of  students  seeking 
sinecure  in  the  field  of  journalism.  The 
majority  of  the  scholarship  on  which 
professors  and  their  graduate  assistants 
toiled  during  the  1992-93  academic 
year  clearly  was  dedicated  to  more  eso¬ 
teric  fields  of  inquiry. 

Some  of  the  more  intriguing  intellec¬ 
tual  explorations  offered  at  the  AEJMC 
convention  included: 

•  Effects  of  Message  Discrepancy  on 
Recall  of  News  Information  Over  Time. 

“The  study  investigates  the  impact 
of  thought  over  time  as  a  variable  that 
may  influence  recall  of  discrepant  in¬ 
formation  encountered  in  the  media. 
This  study  builds  upon  previous  work, 
which  indicates  that  human  subjects 


are  capable  of  improving  their  recall  of 
consistent  sets  of  news  information 
over  time  without  the  benefit  of  addi¬ 
tional  exposure  to  media  information.” 

•  The  Depiction  of  Female  Character 
Roles  in  Saturday  Morning  Cartoons. 

“The  cartoon  shows  analyzed  from 
Saturday  morning,  Nov.  28,  1992, 
showed  that  female  characters  were 
not  portrayed  as  strong  competent 
women.  There  was  a  problem  finding 
female  characters  of  any  sort,  let  alone 
finding  significant  major  ones.  Of  over 
50  characters  coded,  only  four  were 


significant  female  characters.  Only  two 
of  these  four  were  heroes.” 

•  Non-readers,  Single-Newspaper 
Readers  and  Multiple-Newspaper  Read¬ 
ers:  A  Discriminant  Analysis. 

“Data  came  from  a  survey  of  378  re¬ 
spondents  in  a  county  in  which  sever¬ 
al  newspapers  were  readily  available. 
The  results  suggest  that  both  non¬ 
readers  and  multiple-newspaper  read¬ 
ers  are  looking  for  items  other  than 
news  stories  in  newspapers.” 

•  Hard-core  Rap  and  the  Revolution 
of  Cultural  Politics. 

“The  radical  sounds  of  Public  Ene¬ 
my,  NWA,  Sister  Souljah,  Ice  T  and 
Ice  Cube  have  raised  a  new  theoretical 
discourse  concerning  the  voice  of  cul¬ 
tural  politics.  Hard-core  rap  music  is  a 
movement  in  cultural  criticism  and 
identity  politics.  This  criticism  reflects 
the  efforts  of  hard-core  rappers  to 
transcend  societal,  hegemonic  ideolo¬ 
gy,  promoting  instead  images  and  mes¬ 
sages  of  black  resistance  and  solidifica¬ 
tion  through  spoken  song.  Through 
hard-core  rap,  powerful  cultural  criti¬ 
cism  flows  freely,  resisting  cultural 
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But  what  is  alarming  is  that  none  of  the  professors* 
scholarly  research  papers  directly  addressed  the 
classroom  crisis  of  kids  now  in  journalism  school 
who  can’t  spell  or  write  much  less  cover  a  story. 
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Good  Editors  Are  Hard  to  Find;  Last  Summer  We  Found  63 


The  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund  is 
proud  to  salute  the  63  college 
juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  who  received  editing  intern¬ 
ships  at  newspapers  nationwide  this 
past  summer.  They  were  selected 
from  more  than  700  students  who 
applied  for  the  10-week  internship, 
two-week  training  program  and 
$1 ,000  scholarship  for  those  return¬ 
ing  to  school. 

The  application  deadline  for  the 
1994  program  is  Nov.  15. 

Since  1968,  the  Newspaper  Fund 
has  provided  more  than  1,200 
young  editors  with  internships  at 
some  of  America’s  best  newspapers 
and  news  services.  Many  former 
interns  have  risen  to  prominence  in 
the  industry. 

1993  DOW  JONES 
NEWSPAPER  FUND  EDITING 
INTERNS 

Oscar  Avila 

George  Washington  University, 

District  of  Qtlumhia 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Jason  Aycock 

University  of  Texas,  Austin 
The  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise 
Laura  Barlament 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga. 

USA  Today,  Arlington,  Va. 

Everett  Bradman 

Florida  A&.M  University,  Tallahassee 
Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
David  Breen 
University  of  Maryland 
The  Flerald,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Lisa  Brownlee 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
Richmond 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Cathtyn  Carmixle 
Brigham  Young  University, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City 
Patricia  Cheng 
University  of  Chicago 
The  Daily  Item,  Sunhury,  Pa. 

Julie  Cole 

Auhum  University,  Auhum,  Ala. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
Sarah  Ciximher-Greseth 
University  of  Minnesota 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin 
Bonnie  Datt 

Chatham  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Star-Trihune;  Newspaper  of  the 

Twin  Cities,  Minneapolis 

Jennifer  Day 

University  of  Maryland 

The  Sun  News,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

Steven  Dennis 

University  of  Maryland 

The  State,  Qtlumhia,  S.C. 

Vanisha  Desai 
Texas  Wesleyan  University 
The  Boston  Glohe 
Amy  Dixon 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia 
Newsday,  New  York/Long  Island 


Marina  Dundjerski 
University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles 

Ckilorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 

AnneElena  Foster 

Mills  College,  Oakland,  Calif. 

San  Antonio  Express-News 
Angela  Fry 

Spelman  Clollege,  Atlanta 
Hartford  Grurant 
Jennifer  Fuller 

University  of  South  Carolina 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
David  Horn 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers, 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Davin  Hutchins 

California  State  University,  Fresno 
The  Mcxlesto  (Calif.)  Bee 
Fatima  Hyder 
University  of  Tennessee 
Indianaptrlis  Star 
Felicia  James 

Howard  University,  District  of  Columbia 
The  Standard-Times,  New  Bedford,  MA 
Jacinthia  Jones 
Memphis  State  University 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
Eric  Jung 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.Y. 

Gannett  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Newspapers 
Lisa  Kalis 
Vassar  College 

The  News-Times,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Molly  Keenan 

St.  Bonaventure  University 

The  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Newspapers 

Julian  Ku 

Yale  University 

Mail  Tribune,  Medford,  Ore. 

Amy  Kuennen 
University  of  Missouri 
Newsday 
Marcel  Levy 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno 
Greeley  (Cxilo.)  Tribune 
Michael  Lewis 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
The  Orlando  Sentinel 
Camille  Lofters 
Columbia  Union  College, 

Takoma  Park,  Md. 

The  Times  Herald-Record, 

Middletown,  N.Y. 

Marie  Loggia 

(California  State  University,  Fullerton 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver 
Randilynn  Lord 

Howard  University,  District  of  (Columbia 

The  Chapel  Hill  (N.C.)  News 

Jenifer  Mattos 

University  of  Maryland 

The  Washington  Post 

Stanford  McCoy 

DePauw  University, 

Greencastle,  Ind. 

Newsday 

Cameron  Meier 

University  of  Kansas 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 

Tracy  Melton 

Morehead  State  University, 

Morehead,  Ky. 

Star-Tribune;  Newspaper  of 
the  Twin  Cities,  Minneapolis 
Amy  Moulden 
University  of  Florida 
The  Ledger,  Lakeland,  Fla. 


Kelly  Muncy 

Michigan  State  University 

The  Colulmbus  Dispatch 

Christopher  Myers 

College  of  Wooster,  Wixister,  Ohio 

Press-Enterprise,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Debra  Myers 

San  Jose  State  University 

The  Kansas  City  Star 

Karen  Okamoto 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

Newsday 

Maria  Perotin 

Seton  Hall  University, 

South  Orange,  N.J. 

Asbury  Park  Press,  Neptune,  N.J. 

Daniel  Pier 

University  of  Notre  Dame, 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

The  Boston  Globe 
Tracey  Quinlan 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia 
Newsday 
Amy  Schneider 
University  of  Georgia 
Roanoke  (\'a.)  Times 
Dionne  Searcey 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
Wyoming  Eagle,  Cheyenne 
Amy  Seeley 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Cape  (Cod  Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. 
Aryana  Soebagjo 
Boston  University 
Beverly  Times,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Kathleen  Steinauer 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
The  Detroit  News 
Lisen  Tammeus 
University  of  Missouri 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Chris  Tauber 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
The  (Commercial  Appeal, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Michael  Thompson 
Memphis  State  University 
San  Antonio  Express-News 
Angela  Townsend 
Marquette  University, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

St.  Petersburg  Times 
Vikki  Turner 

Brigham  Young  University, 

Salt  Lake  City 

Los  Angeles  Times/W ashington  Post 
News  Service 
Jenell  Walton 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 
Buffalo  News 
Nanette  Wilkin 

Indiana  University,  Bkximington 
The  (Commercial  Appeal, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Katharine  Williams 
Washington  State  University 
The  Spokesman-Review, 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Toni  Williams 

Tougaloo  (College,  Tougaloo,  Miss. 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Tracey  Young 

(Central  State  University,  Wilbetforce, 
Ohio 

Niagara  (N.Y)  Gazette 
William  Zander 
University  of  Missouri 
Newsday 


Anthony  Zias  1 

Westminster  College, 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

The  Herald,  Sharon,  Pa.  ] 

“This  iTUemsflip  ' 

is  excellent 
preparation  for 
a  future  career 
in  journalism. 

I  can’t  speak 
for  the  other 
interns,  hut  this 
summer  has  been 
one  of  the  most 
productive 

experiences  of  my  life." 

Oscar  Avila 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News 

San  Jose,  CA 

“When  I  applied  to 
this  program,  I  mote 
in  my  essay  that  I 
vanted  U)  he  in  a 
position  to  effect 
change  in  the  way 
news  is  reported, 
specifically  as  it 
pertains  to  minority 
communities.  I 
thought  that  being  a 

reporter  or  assigning  editor  was  the  tmly  way 
to  do  this.  Now  I  know  that  copy  editors  have 
a  lot  more  influence  than  I  had  thought.” 

Jennifer  Fuller 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
Tampa,  FL 

“My  intemship 
was  a  learning 
experietwe  like 
I’ve  never  known 
before.  I  had  a 
gtxxl  working 
envinmment  and 
felt  my  contribution 
to  the  smiKJth 
running  of  the  desk 
was  valued.  Now  I 
know  I  would  approach  a  job  on  the  copy 
desk  at  a  newspaper  with  some  measure  of 
con/idence.  1  couldn’t  have  said  that  three 
months  ago.’’ 

Amy  Kuennen 
Newsday 
Melville,  NY 


NEWSPAPER  FLNDINC. 


Students  who  would  like  an 
application  form  can  write  to: 
The  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund 
P.O.  Box  300 

Princeton,  NJ  08543-0300 
or  call:  1-800-DOWFUND 
(1-800-369-3863) 

Newspapers  seeking 
information  on  joining  the 
program  can  call  Rich  Holden, 
executive  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Fund,  or 
Linda  Waller,  deputy  director, 
at  609  452-2820. 
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